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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



Time Period Covered ; February 1, 1974 - June 30, 1975, 

Goals and Objectives ; The two major goals of Phase III were; (d) in- 
service training of school personnel in grades K-12 in Hawaii, and (b) 
development of instruments to assess student growth in career develop- 
ment. Subgoals of the staff training goal were to develop participants* 
understanding of career development as well as its importance, and to 
increase staff capabilities for Infusing career development learning ex- 
periences into the existing curriculum, Subgoals of the instrument de- 
velopment goal were to develop instruments to measure students* career 
development growth in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12, 

Procedures ; In-service training was carried out through a series of 
seven workshops held in the fall of 1974 on four islands. Three work- 
shops were held on Oahu, two on Hawaii, and one each on Kauai and Maui, 
The workshops were activity-oriented and used a variety of teaching tech- 
niques along with a multi-media approach, 

A battery of four instrximents to assess student growth in career 
development and four accompanying Administrator's Manual of Instructions 
were developed in fall 1974, An initial pool of items was categorized 
according to the objectives and subgoals of the four major goals of ca- 
reer development. Item analyses were made and items were combined to 
form the four instruments. Exploratory testing was done in fall 1974 
and minor revisions were made on each inventory. The instruments were 
then tested in spring 1975, A pretest was administered to control and 
experimental groups of 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 12th grade students in April 
1975, A posttest was administered in May 1975, Results from testing, 
analysis of teacher evaluations, and item analyses provided the basis for 
refinement of the four instruments. 

Results and Accomplishments ; In-service training was provided to 286 
participants, most of whom were teaching personnel, through seven two- 
day workshops. Fifty-four percent of the participants reached criterion 
level on the posttest for acquiring career development knowledge and 
skills, 

A battery of four instruments, each consisting of four subtests, 
was developed. Results from an analysis of pretests and posttests ad- 
ministered to 852 students in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12 indicate the in- 
struments are valid and reliable for assessing student growth in career 
development. An Administrator's Manual of Instructions was developed 
and refined for each instrument. 

Evaluation : Formative and summiative evaluations were made. Self -eval- 
uations were made of the in-service training and the instrument develop- 
ment. An outside evaluation was made by an independent evaluator. The 
results of self-evaluation are generally consistent with those of the in- 
dependent evaluation* The outside evaluation generally is that the proj- 
ect achieved its objectives relating to in-service training and instru- 
ment development. Inadequacies were noted, particularly in regard to 
participant selection, and follow- through activities of the training pro- 
gram, . . 



Conclusions and Recommendations : The results of the in-service program 
suggest the workshop format to be a viable one and point up the impor- 
tance of creating an appropriate environment for learning as well as 
providing a set of systematically designed and logically^related learn- 
ing experiences if training objectives are to be achieved. It is rec- 
ommended that continued in-service training be implemented to reach all 
personnel in Hawaii's schools. There is a critical need for training 
administrative and guidance personnel, teacher trainers, and counselor 
educators. It is recommended that selection procedures be implemented, 
and that in«>depth training as well as orientation to career development 
be provided. All training activities should be carried out as part of 
a single coordinated plan. 

Data resulting from administration of the four forms of the Student 
Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory to sample populations 
of 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 12th grade students in Hawaii schools indicate the 
instruments are suitable for assessing student growth in career develop- 
ment. It is recommended they be used for instructional and guidance 
purposes as well as for assessment of student growth in career develop- 
ment. 



BODY OF THE REPORT 



This report describes the third phase of a three-phase project 
designed to provide career development to learners in Hawaii schools. 
The Career Development Continuiim Project was implemented under provi- 
sions of Part C of P.L, 90-576 for the purpose of providing a compre- 
hensive, logically developed, rational system of career education for 
learners in Hawaii schools. During Phases I and II (iiqpril 1972 to 
June 30, 1973) a conceptual model and implementing curriculum guides 
(K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12) were developed. Phase III (February 1, 1974 to 
June 30, 1975) focused on (a) training of Hawaii school personnel to 
implement career development concepts and principles in the existing 
curriculum, and (b) development of instruments for assessing student 
growth in the area of career development. 



Problem Area 

Need 

The overall mission of the project has been to increase the capacity 
of the educational system to provide career development to all learners 
in Hawaii's schools. The Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project is 
part of the nationwide concern for changing the educational system to 
make it more relevant to the needs of today's youth. This nationwide 
concern is reflected in Hawaii's continuing concern for providing the 
best education possible for Hawaii *s youth. 

The need for career education was brought to the attention of the 
American public in 1971 by Sidney P. Mar land, Jr., then Commissioner of 
Education. Academic, vocational, and technical education were not new 
concepts, but bringing them together under the umbrella of career edu- 
cation was. Mar land (1971a) suggested that public education was in need 
of widespread revision if it was to meet the needs of all youth. Sta- 
tistics bear out Mar land's contention that current public education prac- 
tices were failing to equip youth for personally satisfying and worth- 
while participation in society: 

In 1969, 40% of the American labor force had less than a high 
school education. (Dunn, 1974, p. 1) 

In 1973 there were 900,000 public school dropouts, (Dunn, 
1974, p. 1) 

(In 1971), the high school general curriculum generated 750,000 
students who (had) neither vocational training nor who planned 
to go to college. (Cunha, Laramore, Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, & 
Woolley, 1972, p. 1) 

In a speech at the annual meeting of the State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education in Washington, D. C, in May 1971, Commissioner Marland 
•tated: 

We have in this country the highest youth unemployment r^ite 
in the world, and the relentless advance of technology is making 



the situation explosively worse. ... By 1975 we expect the 
unskilled to account for less than five percent of the labor 
force or something in the neighborhood of 4.5 million jobs. 
Yet Bureau of Labor Statistics* projections indicate that we 
will still have more than 3.5 million young people with no 
salable skills trying to squeeze themselves into this sad five 
percent category. For them there will literally be no room at 
the bottom. 

This tragic situation clearly indicates that America's 
educational efforts are failing or at least chat they are not 
attuned to the realities of our times. If we are to correct 
that failure and if education is to serve properly its national 
purpose 9 then we must bridge the gulf between man and his work. 
We in education must be actively concerned with the boys and 
girls in our charge, not just until they receive a diploma, but 
until they have made the transition from student to worker or 
are enrolled in post-secondary education. Our job is not done 
properly, in other words, until each and every one of those 
youngsters is capable of developing a clear sense of direction 
in life and is able to make a responsible career choice. 
(Marland, 1971a, pp. 4-5) 

Preparation for employment is only part of what career education is 
all about; learning the life skills of satisfying social relationships, 
civic responsibility, and self-realization are just as important. As 
Marland pointed out at the 1971 Convention of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in Houston, Texas: 

It is terribly important to teach a youngster the skills he 
needs to live, whether we call them academic or vocational, 
whether he intends to make his living with a wrench, or a 
slide rule, or folio editions of Shakespeare. But it is 
critically important to equip that youngster to live his 
life as a fulfilled human being. . . . Life and how to live 
it is the primary vocation of all of us. And the ultimate 
test of our educational process, on any level, is how close 
it comes to preparing our people to be alive and active with 
their hearts, and their minds, and, for many, their hands as 
well. (Marland, 1971b, pp. 8-9) 

The need for school personnel trained to deliver career education to 
learners is vitally important if the potential of career education is to 
be realized. In 1974, it was pointed out that, "the retraining of vir- 
tually every person in every educational institution in the nation'' (Hoyt, 
Evans, Mackin, & Mangum, 1974, p. 171) is essential. Today's youth cannot 
successfully achieve worthwhile and meaningful career development unless 
teachers, administrators, and counselors are prepared to implement the 
basic concepts and principles of career education. 

These national concerns related to career development were reflected 
in Hawaii's proposal in 1971 for the development of a career development 
continuum for grades K-14 for the state of Hawaii. The results of a 1971 
needs assessment which found Hawaii's career development programs frag- 
mented and offered in only a few schools established the need for a 



systematically developed career development program for all learners. 
The assessment revealed: (a) a statewide conceptual framework for a 
comprehensive program of career education that integrated instruction, 
guidance, and administrative functions was lacking; (b) orientation 
activities to educational and occupational requirements axid opportu- 
nities, which had been called for in the Hawaii Foundation Program, were 
offered in only a few schools; (c) counselor effectiveness was lessened 
by lack of a systematic information and career development instructional 
program; (d) counseling services relating to students* self-appraisal, 
self -under standing, and career development were inadequate; and (e) teach 
ers, counselors, and administrators were not delivering career developmen 
to students as an organized and coordinated team effort. 

The Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project was one of the 
state's efforts to meet these needs. The project proposed to help meet 
the needs through development of a conceptual framework of career devel- 
opment, -development of implementing curriculum guides, provision of in- 
service training in career development for Hawaii school personnel, and 
development of instrments for evaluating student growth in the areas 
of career development. The conceptual framework and the curriculum guide 
were developed in Phases I and 11. The first step, development of the 
conceptual framework, integrated four career development goals among the 
various grade levels. The curriculum guides, developed for grades K-3, 
4-6, 7-9, and 10-12, presented activities for teachers and counselors to 
use or adapt in order to integrate career development learning experi- 
ences into their existing curriculum. 

Once the conceptual framework and curriculum guides were completed, 
the need was to give Hawaii school personnel the opportunities to devel- 
op an understanding of career development for grades K-12. It was ne- 
cessary to offer training opportunities for school personnel to better 
understand basic concepts and principles of career education and to de- 
velop the skills needed to integrate career development learning experi- 
ences into the existing curriculum. Objective I of Phase III, derived 
from this need, was to provide in-service training in career development 
concepts to selected school personnel of Hawaii. 

It is not enough to hand teachers a curriculum guide; it is equally 
important to increase their understanding of the concepts and principles 
of career development and to help them develop the skills to utilize the 
guides and adapt the learning experiences into their own subject areas. 
The importance of and need for training has been emphasized by the Na- 
tional Advisory Panel of the American Institutes for Research: 

Teachers must receive in-service training in (career education), 
(they must) understand the importance of career education, . . . 
Since teachers often think of themselves as being trained in a 
subject matter, it is important to show them that the resources 
of that subject have bearing on career education. (American 
Institutes for Research, 1974, p. 8) 

These in-service training needs were the primary focus of Phase III 
of the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project. In-service training 
was one of the objectives of Phase III of the project. 



The second objective focused on meeting another need, that of de- 
veloping an instrument for assessing student growth in career develop- 
ment. It is not sufficient to merely develop a new curriculum; there 
must be some way to assess its effectiveness. Concomitant with the de- 
velopment of the career development curriculum, therefore, there is the 
need to determine the effectiveness of the curriculum in meeting career 
development needs of students. The need, therefore, was for an instru- 
ment to determine the extent to which the conceptual framework with the 
implementing curriculum guides was, in fact, viable. A survey of liter- 
ature revealed that suitable instruments did not already exist. The need, 
then, was to develop instruments to assess student growth in areas of 
career development. Objective II of Phase III was the development of 
instruments to meet this need. 

The Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project reflects and becomes 
part of the national thrust toward making education more responsive to 
the needs of today's youth. The project is one of Hawaii's efforts made 
in response to the U. S. Office of Education's call for "preparation of 
each and every pupil for meaningful work or meaningful higher education 
lending itself to ultimate career entry and personal fulfillment" 
(Mar land, 1972, p. 35). 

Related Literature 

Career education literature becomes more abundant daily. Since 
1971 when Marland introduced the term, innumerable private, public, and 
commercial organizations and agencies have made available literally 
thousands of career education books, reports, newsletters, films, film- 
strips, study guides, and teacher aids. A continuing effort has been 
made throughout all phases of this project to review results from re- 
lated projects in career education and career development. Reports em- 
anating from projects throughout the nation have been regularly revic^\red 
and results have been related to the Hawaii Career Development Continuum 
Project. 

Research, development, and training efforts of the U. S. Office of 
Education, state department of education, laboratories, centers, and 
private agencies have contributed to the project. Reports have been 
analyzed on a continual basis from the Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education at Ohio State University, the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Career Education at Northern Illinois University at De Kalb, the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research, the ibierican Institutes for 
Research, the Educational Testing Service, the Career Development Guid- 
ance, Counseling and Placement Project at the University of Missouri, 
and the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, The reports from 
organizations, universities, and state agencies throughout the nation 
have been reviewed routinely. In conducting Phase III of the Hawaii 
Career Development Continuum Project, a concerted effort was made to 
review literature in two areas: staff development and instrument de- 
velopment. 



Literature Related to Objective 1; In-Service Staff Training . Of 
all materials reviewed, the most significant in terms of having a bearing 
on the in-service staff training component of the Hawaii Career Develop- 
ment Continuum Project include reports by Norton (1972), Drier and Jacobs^n 
(1973), Drier (1974b), Ryan (1973a, 1973b), Trenton State College (1972), 
and Nelson (1974). 

Reports related to staff training from the Comprehensive Career 
Education Model (CCEM) Project conducted by the Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education at Ohio State University included those by Norton 
(1972), Drier and Jacobsen (1973), and Drier (1974b). Norton stressed 
the importance of adequately preparing the staff for the roles they will 
be required to play in a career education program. This includes orienting 
and training staff in the philosophy and basic concepts of career educa- 
tion. The CCEM recommends that two staff groups be established: a Staff 
Development Cadre, members of which would be responsible for designing 
and conducting additional in-service sessions on a wide-scale; and a 
Building Coordinator group, members of which would be responsible for in- 
service activities in their respective buildings. While the Hawaii Ca- 
reer Development Continuum Project did not follow the exact outline of 
the CCEM Project, it did incorporate many of the same underlying staff 
training principles. 

Drier and Jacobsen (1973) conducted and reported on a major study 
for the Comprehensive Career Education Model Project at the Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education. The authors stress the need for in- 
service training and have as their major focus an inherent problem in the 
implementation of career aducation, that of how to effectively deal with 
teachers who resist change. The authors recommend assessing where teachers 
are on a continuum of acceptance - resistance to change, assigning them to 
like groupiS, bt>6 then tailoring in-service activities specifically to each 
group. The Hawaii Career Development Continuum agreed with the importance 
and need for staff in-service training stated by the authors. However, 
instead of providing a variety of training sessions with participant se- 
lection procedures, the Hawaii Project offered a series of orientation 
Workshops open to all Hawaii public school personnel in grades K-12. 
The limit on funds to support the Hawaii Project precluded the possibil- 
ity of the more comprehensive and controlled approach. The orientation 
workshops conducted as part of the Hawaii Project represented only one 
component in the total state plan for staff training. 

Drier (1974b) reports on materials originating from the CCEM Project 
for conducting staff development in career education. The Hawaii Career 
Development Continuum followed the design of many of the training pro- 
grams and products of the CCEII Project. Like the CCEM Staff Development 
Guidelines, the Hawaii Continuum used a staff development model. The 
CCEM Project places more emphasis on staff needs assessment and employs a 
different evaluation method. The Hawaii Project utilizes a staff develop- 
ment program much like that of the CCEM, in that both give sample lecsons 
with performance objectives and goals, learning activities, lesson-related 
resources, and evaluation activities. Unlike the CCEM, the Hawaii Project 
did not utilize a community resource program, self-instructional materials, 
or an attitude change in-service program as components in the orientation 
workshops. 
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One of the major sources used by the Hax^aii Career Developmont 
Continuum Project were the references related t6 the Adult Career Edu- 
cation in Corrections Program conducted by the University of Hawaii. 
Ryan (1973a, 1973b), director of the program, reports on methods, ^oals, 
and purposes of the program. One of the major differences between the 
two programs was in the method of staff training. Like the Comprehen- 
sive Career Education Model of the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, the Adult Career Education in Corrections Program utilized 
a two -level staff training model, whereas the training in the Hawaii 
Career Development Project was limited to orientation. However, the 
emphasis placed on participant involvement as an integral and crucial 
part of a successful career education program is inherent in both pro- 
grams . 

In 1972, Trenton State College published a guide to available career 
education in-service teacher training programs, A wide variety of train- 
ing programs are described, and most employ methods and activities simi- 
lar to those of the in-service staff training component of the Hawaii Ca- 
reer Development Continuum Project. Most programs have participants 
working in task groups, attending lectures, participating in discussions, 
viewing films, reviewing career development /education instructional ma- 
terials, and reading assigned reference materials. Many of the programs 
listed in this publication also employ self -evaluation techniques similar 
to those used by the Hav/aii Career Development Continuum. 

In 1973, the University of Bridgeport in Connecticut (Nelson, 1974) 
initiated a project to develop and implement three interrelated career 
education models. The first model focused on promoting and strengthening 
relationships among the business, educational, and industrial sectors of 
a community. The second model focused on K-12 teachers, and the third 
focused on developing a career education resource center. The Hawaii 
Career Development Continuum Project did not include community person- 
nel to the extent the first model of the Connecticut Project did. In 
the second model, an individual, in-classroom approach was used, where- 
as for the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project it was felt a 
concentrated, two -day, group -centered training approach would be more 
effective. The development of a career education resource center for 
staff was not incorporated into the Hawaii Project since a Career Infor- 
mation Center has been established in Hawaii. 

Literature Related t o Objective 2; Development of Instruments for 
Student Growth Assessment , A comprehensive search of available career 
development instruments revealed a number of tests and inventories which 
V7ere relevant; however, no single instrument or technique completely 
and adequately met the project needs. Thus, instruments had to be de- 
veloped and techniques selected to meet specific project needs • 

The Career Education Survey , developed by Behavioral Consultants 
(n.d.), is a screening instrument designed to provide general feedback 
regarding career education needs and programs . It provides a needs 
assessment, diagnostic data, and is prescriptive. The Hawaii Career 
Development Inventory, like the Career Education Survey is not an 
achievement test, but instead gathers information from students regard- 
ing attitudes, knowledge, and experience in the area of career develop- 
ment, and can be used to gather data from any size group of students. 
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The Hawaii Career Development Inventory is not prescriptive since other 
needs areas are presently emphasized hy the project. 



The Career Maturity Inventory (Crites, 1973) was one of the instru- 
ments found to be most applicable to project needs. Two sections of the 
Career Maturity Inventory were adapted for use in the Hawaii Career De- 
velopment Inventory, those of self-appraisal and occupational informa- 
tion. However, other sections of the Career Maturity Inventory were not 
applicable to or did not meet project needs, thus the instrument as a 
whole could not be used. 

Clapsaddle (1973) reports on a study utilizing the Career Maturity 
Inventory to determine the relationship of career education teacher in- 
service preparation to the vocational development of 6th grade children. 
The testing design used by Clapsaddle was also used by the Hawaii Career 
Development Continuum Project: the respective project instruments were 
administered to both control and experimental groups, the experimental 
groups were composed of students of teachers who had received in-service 
training, control groups were composed of students of teachers who had 
not received training, and pre- and posttests were administered. 

The Assessment of Career Development available from Houghton-Mif- 
flin is designed for use in grades 8-11, thus had limitations for use 
by the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project as the latter was 
concerned with testing students in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. However, 
the testing models used by both projects are similar in that both call 
for control and experimental groups to be pre- and posttested using the 
same instrument for both tests. 

Also available from HougTiton-Mif flin is the Career Plannin;> Program 
for grades 8-11. This instrument is designed to assess student experi- 
ences, interests, and abilities, and help the student identify and ex- 
plore career options. This instrument was not applicable to the Hawaii 
Career Development Continuum Project needs since the focus was on asses- 
sing student grov/th in career, development and the effects on student 
growth of in-service training of school personnel and exposure to the 
experiences in the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Curriculum Guides. 
As student interests or self -estimates of ability were not the primary 
focus it was not possible to utilize the Career Planning Program instrument. 

The Differential Aptitude Test developed by Bennett, Seashore and 
Wesman (1974) was not applicable to the Hawaii Career Development Con- 
tinuum as the Hawaii Project is concerned with measuring total career 
development effects of the Continuum on the student, rather than being 
limited to student aptitudes. 

Materials available from the Comprehensive Career Education Model 
Project at the Center for Vocational and Technical Education were not 
applicable. Drier (1974a) reports on assessing community resources 
and local needs, and the Hawaii Career Development Continuum was con- 
cerned with developing an instrument for use with students. 

Many of the materials available from the Achievement Competence 
Training (ACT) Project (Brandes, 1974; Buckingham, Davis, Kekalos, 1974) 
were not applicable, although some of the methods used by ACT were. ACT 
field testing procedures were similar to those employed by the Hawaii 
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Career Development Continuum Project, although specific testing tech- 
niques differed* The ACT utilized interviews and anecdotal reports* 
Because of time and personnel required to utilize these methods with a 
significant number of students, the Hawaii Project elected not to use 
this approach. 

The designs which were devised for in-service training and instru- 
ment development were built on findings from related works in these areas, 
and, at the same titne, incorporated factors to meet the unique needs of 
Hawaii* 
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Goals and Objectives 



Phase III of the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project had 
three aims* 

Aim 1: Training of personnel in use of systems approach to plan, im- 
plement, and evaluate delivery systems for career development 
for all learners, K-14, in Hawaii. 

Goal 1: To develop workshop participants* understanding of ca- 
reer development and to increase their capabilities of 
infusing career development into the existing curric- 
ulum. 



Subgoal 1: For workshop participants to understand th 

basic concepts and principles of career de 
velopment. 

Subgoal 2: For workshop participants to understand th 
importance of and be motivated to utilize 

career development learning experiences in 
the classroom. 



Subgoal 3: For workshop participants to develop the 

skills necessary to identify career devel- 
opment learning experiences which can be 
used in existing curriculum. 



Aim 2: Development and testing of career development instruments appro 
priate for the learners and compatible with the socio-economic 
cultural setting in Hawaii. 

Goal 1: To develop an instrument to assess career development 
growth of students in grade 3. 

Goal 2: To develop an instrument to assess career development 
growth of students in grade 6. 

Goal 3: To develop an instrument to assess career development 
growth of students in grade 9. 

Goal 4: To develop an instrument to assess career development 
growth of students in grade 12. 



Aim 3: Revision of the conceptual model and implementing curriculum 
guides. 
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Project Design and Procedures 

Activities Related to Objective 1; In-Service Staff Training 

Training Design . Design of the in-service training package was 
based primarily on the training design of the six-year national program 
of Adult Career Education in Corrections (Ryan, 1973a), the California 
Development Model (Cunha, Laramore, Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, & Woolley, 
1972), and the model of the American Institutes for Research (Dunn, 1974). 

The six -year Adult Career Education in Corrections (ACEC) Program 
trained personnel in 45 states, 4 4:erritories, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. Personnel training in the ACEC Program was offered through 
an articulated program of basic and advanced seminars to equip partici- 
pants for subsequent leadership roles and training and technical assis- 
tance responsibilities at the local and regional level. The training 
program design produced a multiplier effect througji the two-level train- 
ing model which produced technical assistance teams. Those trained in 
the basic seminars were equipped with basic skills and knowledge needed 
to implement career education programs, and to function as members of 
teams which provided technical assistance or training in their local 
settings* Participants were chosen from the basic seminar trainees for 
advanced training. Those who completed the advanced training were 
equipped with competencies to assume responsibilities of team leaders 
and with knowledge and skills to provide technical assistance or train- 
ing on a regional level. This two-level training design sets in motion 
a process which supplies trained personnel who train other personnel, 
who train still others, thus achieving the multiplier effect by having 
trainers in each institution, capable of carrying on in-service training 
at the local unit level. 

The Hawaii Career Development Continuxim training activities chosen 
were similar to those recommended by the American Institutes for Re- 
search (Dunn, 1974) in that the workshops were the same length, two days, 
and used similar formats. The AIR Workshops, "typically involved opening 
remarks by school district leaders, . • . extensive career education ma- 
terials displays, and workshop-type activities" (Dunn, 1972, p. 31). 
Although the AIR Workshops contained cadre teacher involvement as activ- 
ity leaders, the Hawaii Career Development Continuum did not have a cadre 
of previously trained teachers, but did utilize participants as chair- 
persons and recorders at each workshop. 

The Hawaii Career Development Continuum training activities chosen 
V7ere also similar to those utilized by the California model (Cunha, 
Laramore, Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, & Woolley, 1972), in that there were 
no selection procedures, but rather, voluntary participation by school 
staff members. It was felt, 

that the most effective volunteers were school staff members 
who were willing to accept the risks of innovation and the 
extra work involved in relating classroom activities and 
group guidance activities to learning about occupations and 
varied life styles. (Cunha, Laramore, Lox^rey, Mitchell, Smith 
& Woolley, 1972, p. 26) 
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In addition, the California model , 

Included an opportunity for staff members to work as teams 
and to have an opportunity to "brainstorm" the kinds of ex- 
periences they might organize to enable students to discover 
and understand the basic career development concepts « (p. 26) 

The training model utilized by the Hawaii Career Development Continuum 
also Incorporated opportunities for participants to work together as 
members of teams and to brainstorm experiences that might be organized 
In their classrooms. 

The Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project utilized only the 
basic training portion of the ACEC training design. The design for the 
Hawaii training was a two-day workshop which was based upon the basic 
training portion of the ACEC Program. There were seven steps in the 
model developed: (a) analysis of the real-life environment, (b) a state- 
ment of the ideal, (c) assessment of needs, (d) definition of goals, cub- 
goals, and objectives, (e) formulation of a training plan, (f) program 
implementation, and (g) evaluation. Figure 1 illustrates the Hawaii Ca- 
reer Development Continuum's training model. 



Analyze Real-Life Environment (1.0) 
Analyze Workshop Setting (1.1) 
Analyze Participant Population (1.2) 
Analyze Workshop Functions (1.3) 

State the Ideal (2.0) 

State the Philosophy (2.1) 
Describe Ideal Workshop Setting (2.2) 
Describe Ideal Participant Population (2.3) 
Describe Ideal Workshop Functions (2.4) 

Assess Needs (3.0) 

State Participant Needs (3.1) 
State Program Needs (3.2) 
Rank Order Needs (3.3) 

Define System Goals/Subgoals/Objectives (4.0) 
Define Concepts (4.1) 

Define Management Goals/Subgoals/Objectives (4.2) 

Formulate Plan (5.0) 

State Mission/Parameters (5.1) 
State Constraints/Resources (5.2) 
Synthesize Possible Solutions (5.3) 

Develop/Implement Program (6.0) 

Provide Management Support (6.1) 
Develop Curriculum (6.2) 
Implement Program (6.3) 

Evaluate System (7.0) 



Figure 1. Outline of model developed for the Hawaii Career nr^,^ 

Development Continuum Project's in-service staff ^ training. 
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In analyzing the real-life environment (1#0), information was 
gathered in three areas: (a) the workshop settings, (b) the partici- 
pant population, and (c) the workshop functions. The workshop setting 
refers to: support services, including physical facilities, food, and 
clerical services; social factors affecting the interaction of the par- 
ticipants; and the community in which the workshop is held, including 
resources, accessibility, and costs. The participant population was 
analyzed according to their training and background. Workshop func- 
tions refer to activities needed to implement the workshop; and were 
either participant-related functions or management-related functions. 

Step 2 involved stating the ideal (2.0), in terms of philosophy, 
settings, participants, and functions of the workshop. The philosophy 
statement which gave direction to the workshops was: 

We believe that all participants can develop and be committed 
to incorporating career development into the school curricu- 
lum and that staff has the responsibility to provide optimal 
resources to help participants to realize this potential. 

The description of the ideal workshop setting helped to identify criteria 
against which to measure practical workshop settings. Describing the 
ideal participants helped to identify guidelines for the best participant 
balance. 

Step 3 involved comparing the real-life situation against the ideal, 
thus revealing needs (3.0). Participant needs included learning needs, 
social needs, need for adequate support services, needs for an environ- 
ment conducive to learning, and needs for learner -involvement activities. 
Program needs Included participant selection, pre-workshop indoctrination, 
and post-workshop communication. 

Once the needs were identified, the training mission was implemented 
in goals, subgoals and objectives for the workshop participants (4.0). 

The next step was the formulation of the plan for the workshop. 
Parameters, constraints, and resources were considered and a plan V7as 
then chosen. The outline of the workshop agenda is attached as Appendix B, 

Upon selection of the plan, the curriculum for the workshop was de- 
veloped and arrangements mace for the services required: materials and 
activities for the workshop were developed, workshop sites and facilities 
were selected, and resource persons to aerve as panelists and speakers 
were selected. 

The last step, evaluation (7.0) was the process of determining the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the total system design. Evaluation 
forms were developed for distribution to V7orkshop participants for their 
evaluation of the workshop's effectiveness and value to each. 
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Training Procedures , The actual procedures used at the Hawaii 
Career Development Continuum Project Workshops were as follows: 



Settings and Dates : In 1974, seven workshops were given, three 
on Oahu and four on outer islands. Dates and places of the workshops 
were: 



October 18-19 
October 25-26 
November 1-2 
November 8-9 
November 15-16 
November 22-23 

December 6-7 



for Windward District held at Ulu Mau Village 
for Kauai District held at Kauai Beachboy Hotel 
for Honolulu District held at Ala Moana Banquet Hall 
for Hawaii District (Hilo) held at Hilo Lagoon Hotel 
for Hawaii District (Kona) held at Kona Lagoon Hotel 
for Leeward and Central Districts held at Leeward 

Community College 
for Maui District held at Maui Community College 



The workshops originally were scheduled for alternate weekends, but 
rescheduling due to printing delays caused the workshops to be held 
on six successive weekends with Thanksgiving intervening before the 
seventh workshop. 



Participants ; In September 1974, notices and enrollment forms for 
the workshops were sent to district coordinators appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Education. The district coordinators were responsible for dis- 
tributing information to all school personnel in their districts. En- 
rollment forms were to be returned two weeks ahead of workshop dates so 
that materials and final arrangements could be made. 

Progrt>a : The workshop activities were scheduled from 3:30 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. on Friday and from 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Saturday. The 
program included individual, small group, and large group activities. 
Audio visual materials were used in connection with a variety of teaching 
techniques, including lecture, discussion, role playing, and simulation. 
The v;orkshop opened with a meeting of the large group followed by a task 
activity session in small groups, after which reports, discussion, and 
evaluations were held in the large group. Large group activities in- 
cluded a film, banquet, a keynote speech, an address on the conceptual 
model, a panel discussion, and task group reports. Small group activ- 
ities included task assignments on communication, assumptions under- 
girding career development, cooperation, and infusing career education 
into lesson plans. Individual activities included readings on career 
development, an assignment on career development instructional guidance 
materials, and assigned program responsibilities. 

Staff: The principal investigator and 2 assistants comprised the 
staff for seven workshops. A guest speaker attended each workshop. T^;7o 
to four teachers, counselors, and/or administrators were chosen from 
each district as panelists at the workshops. 
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Activities Related to Objective 2: Development of Instruments for 
Student Growth Assessment . 

The Hawaii Career Development Inventory was constructed by estab- 
lishing an instrument construction design, developing items, testing, 
refining, and synthesizing an inventory. 

15 .<.'J: 



Construction of Preliminary Inst3nmen!: s, Initial consideration 
was given to possible approaches to instrtimentation: the multi-instru- 
ment vs. single instrument, objective vs. non-objective, pictorial vs. 
word, and multichotomous vs. dichotomous. The decision was made to use 
four forms of a single instrument \^ith each form designed for a speci- 
fied grade level. It was decided that the inventory would be an objec- 
tive, paper-and -pencil instrument. The choice of this approach to in- 
strumentation was based on the fact that a single instrument alleviates 
the problem of establishing theoretical and empirical linkages between 
instruments, and also avoids the problem of scoring when different di- 
mensions are used for different instruments. The preference for an 
objective instrument, as opposed to a subjective measure, was based on 
the assumption that objective instruments can be administered more 
easily and scored more economically, with less chance for error than 
is the case with subjective tests, A word statement instrument, as com- 
pared to pictorial stimuli, has the advantage of minimizing the margin 
of errors, since there is less chance for ambiguity. 

The development of items for the four forms of the career develop- 
ment inventory was accomplished by establishing and then drawing from 
an initial pool of career development statements and items obtained 
from three sources: (a) published tests and inventories, (b) books 
and articles, and (c) item writing. The first step in item construc- 
tion was the screening of items on the basis of relevancy, uniqueness, 
and specificity. Items which failed to measure up to these criteria 
or which were duplicate items were eliminated, rewritten, revised, or 
refined. In item construction, an effort was made to obtain as pure a 
measure of the dimension or subgoal as possible. Items which were am- 
biguous or vague were revised. The inventory was designed to provide 
as nearly as possible an equal number of positive and negative items 
to counteract effects of acquiescent response set. After faulty items 
were eliminated, the remaining items were categorized by career devel- 
opment goal, subgoal, and objective. 

The next step uas writing additional items to provide an equiva- 
lent set of stimuli at each level for eliciting responses related to 
the twenty-four subgoals defined in the conceptual framework of ccreer 
development for Hawaii's public schools. The preliminary version of 
the inventory by intent had more items than would be included in the 
final version, to allow for elimination of faulty items. In the pre- 
liminary version, each inventoary had four subtests, one for each goal 
area, with a possible score of 110 points. 

The inventory had four forms, one for each grade level. All forms 
were for group administration. Forms B, C, and D were designed so stu- 
dents could read the items and record their responses on the inventory 
booklets. Form A, for administration to 3rd graders, was designed for 
the items to be read orally by the teacher. Students responded by 
circling yes or no for each item on the answer sheet. The four forms 
of the Inventory, A, B, C, and D, therefore had four parts, 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. In each form Part 1 consisted of items to sample self-realiza- 
tion achievement, Part 2 sampled economic efficiency achievement, Part 3 
sampled civic responsibility achievement, and the fourth part, was to 
sample students' social relationship skills. 
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Because of reading limitations of learners in Kindergarten to 
Grade 3, the oral administration technique was selected for this level. 
The instirument provided a report form on which the learners could re- 
cord their responses with a minimum of trouble* For the other three 
levels, the instruments were designed for easy recording of responses 
directly on the test booklets. Both multiple choice and true/false 
items were included in the preliminary version. 

In constructing the inventory, care was taken to produce an inven- 
tory which would satisfy the demands for ease of administration. The 
inventory was not a poller test. It was felt that respondents should 
not be penalized because of having relatively slow reading rates. Pro- 
vision was made for respondents to ask questions of the administrator 
in cases where there was a lack of understanding about the meaning of 
words in the items. It was found, that most students could complete 
the inventory in 45 minutes to one hour. Each form had a set of Direc - 
tions for Administration and Scoring . 

Exploratory Testing of Instrument . Upon completing the four pri- 
maxry versions of the inventories, exploratory testing was done on the 
items. Items were revised or deleted to implement the results of the 
exploratory testing and the recommendations and comments of profes- 
sional staff and an outside consultant. The preliminary versions were 
then reviewed by two specialists in the State Department of Education 
and one outside evaluator. Additional revisions were made to imple- 
ment recommendations made. 

Pilot Testing of Instrxime nts. Schools were identified for pilot 
testing the instruments at grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. The design was pre- 
post experimental control groups. Teachers were assigned to experimen- 
tal and control groups. Two field supervisors were responsible for 
distribution and collection of data. The testing design called for one 
experimental and one control group in each of the following schools, 
and two in each of the schools marked with an asterisk: 



Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 

Grade 12: 



Fern, Kiihio, Maile, Makaha, Holualoa, Kealakehe 
Fern, Kuhio, Maile, Makaha, Kealakcbe, Konawaena 
Central, Jarrett, Kaimuki, Washington, Nanakuli, Faipahu, 

Konax^aena* 
Kaimuki'*^*, Nanakuli , Waipahu, Konax^raena'^ 



However, due to malfunctions in printing and a concomitant delay in in- 
strwment distribution, it vas necessary to revise the training design 
as follows: 



Grade 3: Fern, Konawaena, Kuhio, Maile 

Grade 6: Konawaena, Kuhio, Maile, Puuhale 

Grade 9: Central, Jarrett, Konawaena, Nanakuli, Waipahu 

Grade 12: Kaimuki^, Konawaena, Nanakuli, Waipahu 

The instruments, directions for administration, and teacher evalu- 
ation forms were distributed to participating schools for the pretest 
which was administered in April to a sample population. In May, uning 
the same procedures as for the pretests, poattests were adminiatercd to 
studants in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. 
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As part of the pilot testing of the instrument, teachers were re- 
quired to evaluate the instrument and also to rate each item on the 
instrument. Results of pre- and posttests and teacher evaluations 
were treated statistically. 

Refinement and Synthesis of Final Instrument . Based on results 
from the analysis of results from pre-posttests, experimental and con- 
trol groups, and teacher ratings, the instrument was refined. 
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Results and Accomplishments 



Results and Accomplishments Related to Obiective 1; In*Service Staff 
Training, 

Participants , Three hundred persons returned completed enrollment 
forms for the seven two-day workshops. Fourteen of the 300 applicants 
withdrew, leaving a total of 286 participants. In addition, four panel 
ists participated during the morning session of each iv'orkshop. Table 1 
shows a breakdown of the participants at each workshop by sex, age, and 
education. 

Table 1 



Participant Sex, Age, and Education by 
Workshop Location 



Participant • 


Workshop Location 




CIj tiZBti ^Gristles 

1 ifir 
















lot ax 


Kauai 


Honolulu 


Hi Id 


Kona 


Leeward 


Maui 




. Male 


12 


9 


23 


11 


21 


8 


14 


93 




36 


33 


31 


23 


37 


14 


14 


Ipo j 


! Total 

1 

i 


48 


42 


54 


34 


58 


22 


28 























20-24 


1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


1 


1 


11 


25-29 


5 


12 


10 


8 


11 


9 


6 


61 


30 - 34 


5 


10 


4 


7 


11 


4 


3 


44 


35 - 39 


9 


6 


6 


4 


13 


2 


6 


46 


40-44 


13 


4 


14 


4 


8 


1 


3 


47 


45 - 49 


8 


6 


9 


3 


3 


1 


3 


33 


50-54 


4 


2 


6 


0 


2 


0 


3 


17 


55 - 59 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3 


1 


14 


60 - up 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 

X 


Total 


46 


42 


53 


32 


54 


21 


26 


2f4 


No Response 


2 


0 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


12 


Median Age 


41.5 


33.5 


42.0 


34.5 


35.5 


29.5 


37.5 


37.0 


Education 


















Less than BA 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


BA 


29 


32 


26 


27 


46 


12 


24 


196 


MA 


17 


8 


21 


6 


11 


10 


3 


76 


Ph.D. 


1 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


No Response 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Total 


48 


42 


54 


34 


58 


22 


28 


286 



Inspection of Table 1 shows that nearly twice as many women as men 
attended. Only at the itoui workshop did the men equal the women in numbers. 
In age, the Leex^ard workshop had the youngest group, and Windward and 
Honolulu the oldest groups. Nearly 30% of the participants held advanced 
degrees, with over half of this 30% represented by participants in the 
Windward and Honolulu workshops, 
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Ts:??le 2 presents the employment classifications of the workshop 
participants. 

Table 2 

Participant Employment by Workshop Location 



Emplo^Tment 
ClaSo'i fi cation 


Workshop Location 


Total 


Windward 


Kauai 


Honolulu 


Hilo 


Kona 


Leeward 


Maui 


Teachers 


















J\. J 


9 


13 


3 


9 


18 


0 


3 


55 


q. - O 


7 


11 


5 


5 


16 


2 


3 


49 


7-9 


3 


3 


9 


0 


6 


2 


3 


-r.O 


10 - 12 


4 


9 


10 


9 


6 


5 


14 




Library 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Special Education, 


















Elementary 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


6 


Special Education, 


















Secondary 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 

J. 


0 


7 


Diagnostic 


















Prescriptive 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Total 


34 


37 


30 


24 


48 


10 


23 


206 


Counselors 


















Elementary 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


Secondary 


3 


0 


4 


4 


3 


3 


2 


19 


Total 


3 


1 


4 


4 


5 


3 


2 


22 


/ MiQiplstrators 


















Elementary 


4 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


o 


Secondary 


0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


t; 


Total 


4 


0 


3 


1 


3 


1 


1 


13 


Dictrict Office 
















— 


Specialists 
— 


2 


4 


0 


5 


1 


0 


2 


14 


D«?.partraent of Educa- 



















tion Specialists 


4 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


University of Hawaii 


















Faculty 


1 


0 


14 


0 


0 


1 


0 


16 


Students 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


6 


0 


8 


Total 


1 


0 


15 


0 


1 


7 


0 


24 


Total Participants 


48 


42 


54 


34 


58 


22 


28 


286 


Total Withdrawals 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 


14 


Total Applicants 
- O 


50 


46 


55 


36 


59 


22 


32 


300 



o ■ 
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Table 2 shows that the majority of participants were teachers* 
Teachers were in heavy majority at Kauai and Kona. Leeward was the 
only workshop at which teachers were not in the majority. A compari- 
son of Table 2 with Table 1 leads to the conjecture that the relatively 
young median age at Leeward was due to the fact that over a quarter of 
the Leeward participants (277o) were University of Hawaii students. Fur- 
ther investigation proved this untrue; the average age of the six stu- 
dents was exactly the same as the median age of the entire group. Kauai 
and Kona teachers were predominently elementary school teachers, while . 
Leeward and Maui teachers were predominently high school teachers. A 
preponderance of elementary teachers was expected at Kona, since the 
workshop date fell on the homecoming weekend for the largest high school 
in the Kona area» Representation from intermediate schools was light 
for all the workshops except Honolulu. Counselors were mostly secondary 
counselors. District office representation was particularly strong in 
Kauai and Hilo. Department of Education representation occurred only at 
the Oahu workshops, with a majority of the Department of Education par- 
ticipants attending the Windward workshop. University of Hawaii was 
represented mainly at Honolulu and Leeward, with representation primarily 
by faculty at Honolulu and by students at Leeward. 

Participant Self -Evaluation . Participants' self-evaluation was 
made to determine the extent to which participants felt they had 
achieved the program gaals: understanding career development concepts 
and principles, and development of skills for infusing career develop- 
ment into the existing curriculum. Table 3 gives the results of the 
self -evaluation. 

Inspection of Table 3 reveals that over 80% of the participants 
at Windward, Kauai, Hilo, Kona, Leeward, and Maui felt they had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring understanding of career development concepts and 
principles through participation in the workshop. Over 80% of partic- 
ipants in Windward, Kauai, Hilo, Kona, and Maui felt they had acquired 
skills for implementing career development in the classroom. For all 
seven workshops, 89.25% of the 286 participants felt they had acquired, 
the necessary knowledge, while 2.85% felt they had not* In the area 
of developing skills, 88.12% of all the participants felt they had suc- 
ceeded in developing the necessary skills, while 3.11% felt they had 
not. There was little difference between participants' estimate of 
knowledge increase and skill development. 

Participants self-evaluation also included ratings of the achieve- 
ment of objectives which implemented the major goals. Ratings were 
given of the extent to which major concepts were acquired and primary 
skills developed, as well as an assessment of professional competencies 
developed. The results of the participant ratings on a scale of 1 to 4 
of the achievement of these training objectives are given in Table 4. 
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Table 3 



Percent of Participants Acquiring Career Development 
Knowledge and Skills by Self-Evaluation 



Workshop 


Acquired Knowledge 
at Criterion Level 


Dpvelnned Slcin<i 
at Criterion Level 


and Skills 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Windward 

Did acquire 
Did not acquire 
No response 


83.33 
0.00 
16.67 


83.33 
2.08 
14.56 


83.33 
1.04 
15.63 


Kauai 

Did not acquire 
No response 


0.00 
7.15 


2.38 
2.38 


1.19 
4.77 


Honolulu 

Did acauire 
Did not acquire 
No response 


77 77 

5.55 
16.68 


7.40 
20.38 


6.47 
13.52 


Did acquire 
Did not acquire 
ITo response 


94.11 
0.00 
5.89 


94.11 
2.94 
2.94 


94.11 
1.47 
4.42 


Kona 
Did acquire 
Did not acquire 
No response 


93.10 
1.72 

5.13 


98.27 
1.72 
0.00 


95.69 
1.72 
2.59 


Leeward 

Did acquire 
Did not acquire 
No response 


94.74 
5.26 
0.00 


73.68 
5.26 
21.06 


84.21 

5.26 
10.53 


Maui 

Did acquire 
Did not acquire 
No resppnse 


88.88 
7.40 
3.72 


100.00 
0.00 
0.00 


94.44 
3.70 
1.86 


H Percentages for 7 

Uorlvobnps 
Did acquire 
Did not acquire 
Ho response 


02.25 
2.85 
7.90 


C3. 12 
3.11 
3.77 


88.69 
2.98 
8.33 
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Inspection of Table 4 reveals that overall, participants indicated 
they had significantly increased their understanding of career develop- 
ment concepts. In each workshop the self-evaluation showed greatest 
achievement in the understanding of career development. With the ex- 
ception of Maui participants, the development of understanding of the 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum was in second place in the order of 
objectives accomplished to implement the goal of increasing understanding 
of basic career development concepts. All participants, except at Maui, 
rated their understanding of the Career Development Curriculum Guides 
at a lower level than understanding of basic concepts or understanding 
of the career development continuum. 

A secondary objective for the workshop was to increase participants' 
professional role competencies. The self -rating by participants of ac- 
complishment of this objective, as reported in Table 4, reveals a sig- 
nificant achievement in all workshops except Windward and Honolulu. In 
these two workshops, there was achievement of the professional growth 
objective, but the level of achievement was less than at the other work- 
shops. Windward and Honolulu reported a mean rating of 3.28 and 3.20, 
respectively, compared to a mean of 3.63 for the other five workshops. 

Objective Tests . The extent to which training objectives were 
achieved was also assessed by an objective test. The training mission 
was for participants to reach a 70% criterion level on tests of knowledge 
and skills. Table 5 shows the results of this objective evaluation of 
the participants' acquisition of knowledge about career development con- 
cepts and development of skills for infusing career development into the 
curriculum. 



Table 5 

Participant Scores* on Tests of Career Development 
Knowledge and Skills by Workshop 



Test 


Workshop Location 


M 


Windward 


Kauai 


Honolulu 


Hilo 


Kona 


Leeward 


Maui 


Knowledge 


4.96 


8.22 


8.22 


7.36 


6.62 


6.00 


7.40 


6.97 


Skill 


6.42 


7.21 


6.61 


7.56 


6.52 


5.56 


6.44 


6.61 


Total 


11.38 


15.43 


14.83 


14.92 


13.14 


11.56 


13.84 


13.58 



* Possible Score = 10 points each test 

Inspection of Table 5 shows the mean score for all seven workshops 
to be close to 70% for knowledge, 667. for skill, and almost 68% for 
knowledge and skills combined. This is slightly below criterion level 
of 70%. All except Windward, Kona, and Leeward reached criterion level 
on knowledge acquisition; only Kauai and Hilo met criterion level on 
skill development. 

Table 6 shows the percentage of participants in each workshop 
reaching criterion level on the tests over acquisition of knowledge and 
development of skills. 
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Tabia 6 



Percent of Participants Acquiring Career Development 
Knowledge and Skills by Objective Tests 



Workshop 


Acquisition of 

Knowledge at 
Criterion Level 


Development 
of Skills at 
Criterion Level 


Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Perceri* 


Windward 

Did reach Criterion Level 
Did net reach Criterion Level 
No response 


22,92 
54.16 
22.92 


64.58 
35.42 
0.00 


43.75 
44.75 . 
11.46 


Kauai 

Did reach Criterion Level 
u±o. not reacn oricerion iievei 
No response 


73.81 
0.00 


71.43 
0.00 


72.62 

Z/ . JO . 

O.OG 


Honolulu 

Did reach Criterion Level 
Did not reach Criterion Level 
No response 


44.45 
22.22 
33.33 


59.26 
35.19 
5.55 


51.86 
28.70 
19.44 


Hilo 

Did reach Criterion Level 
Did not reach Criterion Level 
No response 


58.82 
35.29 
5.89 


82.35 
17.65 
0.00 


70.59 
26.47 
2.94 


Kona 

Did reach Criterion Level 
Did not reach Criterion Level 
No response 


60.34 
39.66 
0.00 


56.90 
43.10 
0.00 


58.62 
41.3:"! 
O.G'J 


Lpxward 

Did re0ch Criterion Level 
Did not reach Criterion Level 
No response 


50.00 
36.36 
13.64 


13.63 
59.09 
27.28 


31.8: 
47.7-1 
20.46 


Did reach Criterion Level 
Bid not reach Criterion Level 
No response 


46.43 
32.14 
21.43 


53.57 
42.86 
3.57 


50.00 
37.50 
12.50 


K Percentages for 7 Workshops 


50.96 
35.15 
13.89 


57.39 
37.41 
5.20 


54.13 
36.28 ! 
.3. j 


Did reach Criterion Level 
Did not reach Criterion Level 
No response 
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Inspection of Table 6 shows close to a normal distribution across 
workshops for results of both knowledge and skill tests. Of the partic- 
ipants at Kauai, 7471 met criterion level in the knowledge test compared 
to only 237. at Windward* The percentage of participants meeting crite- 
rion level at the other workshops were 607., 597., 507., 467o, and 447. at 
Kona, Hilo, Leeward, Maui, and Honolulu, respectively. On the skills 
test, 827. of participants met criterion level at Hilo and 717. at Kauai, 
compared to only 137o at Le^ard« The percentage of participants meeting 
criterion level on the skills test in the other workshops were 657., 59%, 
577o, and 537. at Windward, Honolulu, Kona, and Maui, respectively. The 
percentages of participants reaching criterion level on overall achieve- 
ment of training objectives, as measured by objective tests, for the 
seven workshops were 727., 717*, 587., 527., 507., 447., and 327. for Kauai, 
Hilo, Kona, Honolulu, Maui, Windward, and Leeward, respectively. 

The results of the objective tests generally confirm the results 
of self-evaluation, as far as Kauai and Hilo workshops being the most 
effective in achieving training objectives. There also is agreement that 
the Kona workshop was very effective, with the percentage of participants 
reaching criterion level roughly 10 percentage points below that for Hilo 
and Kauai. Discrepancies are found between self-evaluations and objec- 
tive tests for the other workshops. This may be accounted for in part by 
the number of non-responses. The objective tests show Leeward, Windward, 
Maui, and Honolulu to have been relatively less effective than Kauai, 
Hilo, and Kona. 

Training Evaluation . Evaluation was made of the training process 
by participant rating of the vorkshop activities, reading materials, 
staff and resource persons, facilities, and schedule. The program con- 
tained a variety of different kinds of tasks and techniques « Table 7 
shows participant ratings of the various activities on a 4-point scale, 
from 1 to 4. 

Inspection of Table 7 shows that all but three activities were 
rated as contributing significantly to achievement of the training ob- 
jectives. The film, study of materials, and readings, with ratings of 
3.10, 3.10, and 3.08, respectively, on a scale of 1 to 4, were considered 
worthwhile but were of relatively less value than the other activities 
which had ratings ranging from 3.20 to 3.70. 

Overall, participation in task groups was considered to be the most 
important activity. The banquet session was generally considered the 
next most valuable activity. Five workshops rated task groups the highest 
and two workshops gave the highest rating to listening at the banquet ses- 
sion. Ratings for task group activity and banquet session were 3.70 and 
3.56, respectively, on a scale of 1.0 to 4.0. In general the partici- 
pants favored group activities over individual activities, as seen by 
the relatively lower ratings given to reading reference materials, re- 
viewing instructional materials, and watching the career education film. 
Comments by participants also revealed more enjoyment derived from par- 
ticipation-type activities than from the passive activities. A Leeward 
participant declared, "I'm glad somebody realized sitting and listening 
are not nearly as important as involvement!" The fact that listening at 
the banquet session, a passive activity, was highly rated is a tribute 
to the banquet speakers. 
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The reading niaCerials, which were included for reference in con- 
ducting task group activities at the workshop and for subsequent use 
in the participants* school roles, might have been more effective had 
the workshop been longer, and allowed more time for participants to 
do in-depth reading. It vas suggested that the reading materials be 
sent to participants in advance. A Kona participant wrote, "A bibli- 
ography of suggested readings would have been excellent preparation 
for this intensive 15-hour workshop." However, lack of sufficient 
funds to defray mailing costs, together vrith the lack of time, made 
this impossible. To have sent the reference materials to participants 
In advance, it would have been necessary to have enrollments for a 
workshop completely processed two weeks before the starting date. 
There was no workshop where this situation occurred • 

Workshop personnel constituted an important factor in che training 
procesy. The extent to which instructional personnel contributed to 
the program objectives was determined. The Instructional staff, con- 
sisting of the program director, and resource persons, consisting of 
the guest speaker and local panelists, were rated by participants on 
mastery of content and on communication skills. Results of this rating 
are shown on Table 8. 

Inspection of Table c] reveals significantly high rating for the 
program director and the guest speaker, with overall ratings of 3.76 
and 3.73, respectively, on a scale of 1.0 to 4.0, There was little 
variation across seminars in ratings of these instructional personnel 
on their contribution to the program goals, with the exception of 
Windward and Honolulu \chere ratings on content and communication were 
3.32 and 3-62, and 3.67 and 3.59 for program director and guest speaker, 
respectively. At all workshops the program director and guept speaker 
contributed significantly to program goals. Local panelists, rated sep- 
arately from the outside resource person, were seen as an important part 
of the program at all workshops. The highest ratings were for the panel 
iw^ts at the Leeward and Maui workshops, with ratings of 3.57 and 3.^9, 
respectively. In general, communication skills were rated slightly higher 
than content mastery, the single exception being the rating for program 
director, where cortent mastery was higher than communication, with rat- 
ings of 3.80 and 3.72, respecf:ively. This difference is accounted for 
by the discrepant ratings given to mastery of content and communication 
at the Windward workshop, where the difference was .38, a significant 
difference. The differences at the other six workshops ranged from ?:ero 
at Kauai and Leex^ard to .12 at Honolulu, with an average discrepancy of 
.04. 
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Table 8 



Participant Rating* of Staff and Resource Personnel Competence 

by Workshop Location 





Personnel 




Workshop 


IP T" & T" £1 m 

J. J. diu 




Rp^OllT*CP 

w W V4 ^ W c 






H 


.J .. . 




Quest Sjpeaker 


Panelist 1 


Panelist 2 


Panelist 3 




U;lt:.dxfgrd (n==45) 














Content Mastery 


3.51 


3.62 


2.97 


3.13 


3.23 


3.29 


Conntunication Skill 


3.13 


3.82 


3.07 


3.04 


3.25 


3.2?. 


M 






J • UZ 


^ HQ 


^ 9A 


3.25 


ICauai (n=43) 














Content Mastery 


3.90 


3.95 


3.06 


3.27 


0.00 




Cctnmunicatlon Skill 


3.90 


3.86 


3.09 


3.28 


0.00 


3.53 


H 








07 
J. Z/ 






Honolulu (n=43) 














Content Mastery 


3 73 


3 56 


3.35 


3.35 


3.23 


3,44 


Comaiunication Skill 


3.61 


3.61 


3.36 


3.28 


3.02 


3.38 




3.67 


3.59 


3.36 


3.32 


3.12 


3.41 


Hilo (n==34) 














Content Mastery 


3.84 


3.63 


3.19 


3.44 


3.40 


3.50 


Communication Skill 


3.91 


3.64 


3.27 


3.58 


3.42 


3.56 


U 


3,8S 


3.64 


3.23 


3.51 


3.41 


3.53 


T 

f T'^or.a ^n"57^ 














1 

j Concent Mastery 


^ ft'? 


3 82 


3 19 


3.32 


3. 17 




1 Conmiunication Skill 


3.82 


3.76 


3.27 


3.30 


3.27 


3.48 


J M 




^ 70 

O . / 7 








3.48 


, 

j 

: Leex/ard (n=15) 














Content Mastery 




O "70 




J.J/ 




3 « o3 


Communication Skill 


3.93 


3.86 


3.60 


3.71 


3.60 


3.74 


1 


3.93 


3.80 


3.53 


3.64 


3.53 


3.79 


MauT (v-2,7) 














[ 

1 Content Mastery 


3.84 


3.76 


3.53 


3.36 


3.47 


3.60 


Communication Skill 


3.80 


3.84 


3.53 


3.31 


3.66 


3.64 


H 


3.82 


3.30 


3.50 


3.34 


3.57 


3.62 


T^t£il (n-286) 














Content Mastery M 


3.80 


3.72 


3.25 


3.34 


3.33 


3.49 


Communication Ski 11 H 


3.72 


3.73 


3.32 


3.35 


3.37 


3.50 


Combined Competence M 

t 


3.76 


3.73 


3.29 


3.35 


3.35 


3.50 



*Scale 

ERIC 



1,0 (poor) to 4.0 (outstanding) 
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Three other program factors which were considered important 
variables in the training process were rated: program information, 
workshop facilities and services, and time allocation. Results of 
the ratings of these factors are found in Table 9. 

Inspection of Table 9 reveals considerable variation among the 
workshops on the different items. Program information was rated 
relatively lower than either facilities anu services or time alloca- 
tion. The rating of 2.93, on a scale of 1.0 to 4.0, for adequacy of 
program information was above the chance mean of 2.50, but signifi- 
cantly less than the rating for workshop facilities (3.46) or time 
allocation (3.12). Inspection of the ratings for program information 
by workshop suggests that the overall rating of less than 3.0, on a 
scale of 1.0 to 4.0, was accounted for by the ratings of 2.82 and 
2.62 for Windward and Honolulu respectively. A comparison of the 
adequacy of information across workshops shows Kauai and Kona to have 
the highest ratings, with 3.05 and 3.08, respectively. The relatively 
high ratings at Kauai and Kona might be explained by the fact that 
these two workshop locations were the only ones for which letters from 
the Career Development Continuum Project Coordinator were mailed to 
school personnel in the area. It is possible that the rating on the 
program information factor might have been higher had it been possible 
to have provided a more comprehensive and systematic program of in- 
formation dissemination. Lack of funds to defray communication costs, 
and the concomitant lack of an overall plan for a single, unified opera- 
tion, precluded implementation of an optimally functioning information 
system. Information bulletins and enrollment forms were mailed to the 
district offices in September. However, in many reported instances, 
the information failed to reach school personnel in time to enroll in 
the workshops. Personnel from several schools in Honolulu, Central, 
and Leeward districts reported, after the fact, that they had not re- 
ceived notification of the workshops. 

Workshop facilities and services are considered important factors 
for delivery of in-service training. Facilities and services combine 
to be the single most important factor in establishing the extent to 
which the environment is conducive, to leaiming. Facilities and ser- 
vices include items such as type and arrangement of furniture, venti- 
lation, lighting, sound, space, food service, and audio visual equip- 
ments 

An ideal location was judged to be one where (a) food and coffee 
were nourishing, appetizing, plentiful, and prepared and served by 
professional food service staff; (b) furniture was set up in advance 
of the opening of the workshop according to a scientifically designed 
and tested plan; (c) lighting was adequate for reading and writing, 
with a dimming adjustment for use with audio visual aids; (d) heating 
and coding could be regulated and held constant; (e) the space was 
neither so small as to be crowded nor so large as to dwarf the group; 
and (f ) there was minimal distraction to interfere with the purpose 
and content of the workshop. 



Table 9 



Participant Rating* of Program Factors 





Workshop Location 


Factor 


Factors 


Windward 
n=45 


Kauai 
n=43 


Honolulu 
n=43 


Hilo 
n=34 


Kona 
n=57 


Leeward 
n=»15 


Ilaui 
n=27 


M 


Program Information 


















Pre-workshop infor- 
mation was adequate 


2.90 


3.00 


2.59 


3.03 


3.10 


2.92 


3.00 




Pre-workshop infor- 
mation accurately 
described program 
M 


2.73 
2.82 


3.09 
3.05 


2.65 
2.62 


2.94 
2799 


3.05 
3.08 


2.92 

2792 


3.00 
3.00 


2.93 


vJorkshop Facilities 
and Services 


















Location (city) for 
workshop was 
satisfactory 

Coffee service was 
satisfactory 

Heal service was 
satisfactc :y 

Menu was satisfactory 

Meeting space alio- 
.-^ation was 
satisfactory 

Tables and chairs 
c*7ere satisfactory 

Lighting was 
satisfactory 

r )und system was 
satisfactory 

Audio v^isual equip- 
ment \7as satisfectory 

Ventilation was 
satisfactory 

Forking space was 
satisfactory 


3.24 

3.52 

3.60 

3.72 
3.30 

3.26 

2.22 
3.02 

3.15 
3.24 
3.20 


3.48 

3.47 

3.74 

3.71 
3.72 

3.69 

3.67 
3.72 

3.53 
3.53 
3.59 


3.46 

3.26 

2.95 

2.96 
3.20 

3.13 

3.11 
3.30 

3.23 
2.69 
3.00 


3.52 

3.48 

3.61 

3.55 
3.64 

3.61 

3.58 
3.67 

3.57 
3.36 
3.47 


3.50 

3.40 

3.31 

3.22 
3.52 

3.76 

3.00 
3.52 

3.43 
2.57 
3.33 


3.66 

3.73 

3.86 

3.66 
3.80 

3.40 

3.73 
3.73 

3.46 
3.73 
3.80 


3.50 

3.55 

3.92 

3.95 
3.77 

3.62 

3.66 
3.74 

3.59 
3.62 
3.70 


3.46 


M 


3.22 


3.63 


3.12 


3.55 


3.32 


3.69 


3769 




Time Allocation 

T^nfrf*Vi n"F wm^lcRHnn 

(15 hours) was 
satisfactory 

Dai 1v schedule 
(3:30-10:30 Friday 
8:00-4:30 Saturday) 
vraa satisfactoir/ 

H 


3.02 
2.86 


3.33 

3.23 


3.05 
2.92 


3.14 
3.20 


3.10 
3.03 


3.26 
3.13 


3.22 
3.18 


3.1?. 


2.94 


3.28 


2.99 


3.17 


3.07 


3.20 


3.20 




Combined M 


3.13 


3.51 


3.03 


3.42 


3.26 


3.52 


3.53 





■ 0 lie » 1.0 (1ot7) to 4.0 (high) 

ERIC 



The facilities varied greatly among the various workshops. Over- 
all, the mean rating of 3.46 for facilities and services indicates the 
physical enviroiunents which were created at the seven workshops were 
conducive to learning. An inspection of the ratings on facilities and 
services for the respective workshops, and study of ratings of the in- 
dividual items within each workshop, reveals the workshop environments 
to fall in two groups. Three workshops were relatively lower than the 
other four. Rating for the facilities and services at Honolulu, Wind- 
ward, and Kona were 3.12, 3.22, and 3.32, respectively, with a mean of 
3.22, compared to ratings of 3.55, 3.63, 3.69, and 3,69 for Hilo, Kauai, 
Leeward, and Maui, respectively, with a mean of 3.64. 

An analysis of the facilities and services at the individual work- 
shops reveals that the rating of the Honolulu facilities and services, 
3.12, would have been even lower had it not been for the favorable re- 
action to the city location, 3.46. At Windward, the 3.22 rating would 
have been considerably lox^rer, except for the favorable reaction to 
coffee service, meal service, and menu, vjhere ratings of 3.52, 3.60, 
and 3.72, respectively, served to Inflate the otherwise depressed mean. 

The overall high rating of 3.69 for Leeward and Maui is accounted 
for in both instances by the favorable reaction to food service. In- 
dividual ratings show the lighting at Windward was poor, with a rating 
of 2.22, and ventilation at Honolulu and Kona was unsatisfactory, with 
ratings of 2.69 and 2.57, respectively. Although overall ratings for 
the seven workshop facilities suggest the environments were adequate, 
the deficiencies in environmental factors, such as lighting and venti- 
lation, might have worked against attainment of program goals. The 
rating of 3.63 for the Kauai facilities is reinforced by the partici- 
pant comment, "Excellent physical setup for meeting." It should be 
noted that the rating for Leeward facilities was the result of ratings 
by only 15 participants, since seven enrollees did not attend the full 
program. 

Scheduling is an important factor in delivery of in-service 
training. The evaluation of this factor was accomplished by partici- 
pant rating of time allocation. The overall rating of 3.12 on a scale 
of 1.0 to 4.0 suggests the scheduling of time was satisfactory. The 
length of the workshop, 15 hours, generally was considered all right. 
Windward and Honolulu participants were relatively less satisfied, as 
evidenced by ratings of 3.02 and 3.05, respectively, compared to 3.10, 
3.14, 3.22, 3.26, and 3.33 for Kona, Hllo, Maui, Leeward, and Kauai, 
respectively. The daily scheduling of time was considered satisfactory 
for accomplishing the workshop goals. However, scheduling at Windward, 
Honolulu, and Kona, with ratings 2.86, 2.92, and 3.03, respectively, 
was relatively less satiisfactory than the scheduling at Leeward, Maui j 
Hllo, and Kauai, where ratings were 3.13, 3.18, 3.20, and 3.23, res- 
pectively. 

Since the same time schedule was used at all workshops, this dis-* 
crepancy must be explained in terms of other Interacting or contributing 
variables. It should be noted that the program at Windward for Day 1 
was not follox^ed according to schedule. A task activity scheduled for 
the first session was not carried out. Comments from participants at 
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Honolulu and Kona suggest the rating on scheduling at these workshops 
may have been a reflection of the desire for more time. A Honolulu 
participant commented, enjoyed participating in this workshop, but 
felt we needed more time. ..." A Kona participant observed that, 
"The time flew by very quickly," and another said, "We need more time." 
The relatively higher rating on the scheduling factor by Maui partici- 
pants is reflected in the coniment, "I got more than ray money's worth in 
profitable time spent - even though it meant giving up my precious 
Saturday!" 

The combined ratings on program information, facilities and services, 
and time allocation reveal the workshops to be in two groups. Windward, 
Honolulu, and Kona had mean ratings on these three program factors of 
2.94, 2.99, and 3.07, respectively, with a mean of 3.00. This compares 
to mean ratings of 3.17, 3.20, 3.20, and 3.28 for Hilo, Leeward, Maui, 
and Kauai with a mean of 3.21, a difference of ,21 between the groups. 
When the ratings on these three factors are combined with ratings on in- 
structional personnel, activities, and materials, the results, as shoxra 
in Table 10, is an overall rating of the training process which indicates 
all workshops were above average. The process implemented at Windward 
and Honolulu were relatively less effective than at the other five work- 
shops. 

Table 10 



Mean Rating of Training Process Factors 



Training 


Workshop 


Factors 


Windward 


Kauai 


Honolult 


Hilo 


Kona 


Leeward 


Maui 


Personnel 


3.26 


3.54 


3.41 


3.53 


3.48 


3.79 


3.62 


Information 


2.82 


3.05 


2.62 


2.99 


3.08 


2.92 


3.00 


Facilities 


3.22 


3.63 


3.12 


3.55 


3.32 


3.69 


3.69 


Schedule 


2.94 


3.28 


2.99 


3.17 


3.07 


3.20 


3.20 


Materials and Activities 


3.05 


3.43 


3.21 


3.48 


3.44 


3.56 


3.40 



Scale = 1.0 (low) to 4.0 (high) 



ERIC 
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The overall ratings of the training process is supported by partic- 
ipants' comments which reveal considerable satisfaction with the organize 
tion and administration of the workshops, A sampling of the comments are 

"The organization was superb." (Kauai) 

"Most organized workshop I*ve ever attended," (Kona) 

"I was really impressed with the organization and efficiency eK- 
hibited by the workshop staff and the punctuality and effective- 
ness of the sessions. Obviously, much thought and experience 
went into the smooth-running, worthwhile, and rewarding sessions." 
(Maui) 

"A well planned and thought out workshop. I would be very much 
interested in attending another, with or without credit!" (Hilo) 

"Extremely well-organized and productive. One of the best work- 
shops I have attended in respect to content, delivery system, 
and personnel participation. Professional! Those who didn't 
sign up really missed a good program!" (Leeward) 

"This was truly one of the most outstanding workshops I have 
attended." (Hilo) 

"I would like to see something similar presented to each faculty 
upon implementing the career development continuum throughout 
the schools." (Windward) 

"Please bring back more workshops of this nature." (Kona) 

"You planned and conducted a superb activity-oriented workshop! 
Thank you!" (Honolulu) 

Perhaps most significant was the enthusiasm expressed by partici- 
pants at the conclusion of the workshops--enthusiasm which is likely 
to enrich the Hawaii school system. One Hilo participant summed it 
up: "Highly stimulating. Can't wait to incorporate experiences in 
this class to (my) own classroom," 



Results and Accomplishments Related to Ob jective 2: Development of 
Instruments for Student Growth Assessment . 

A Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory battery 
consisting of four tests, for grades 3, 6, 9, and 12, was developed. 
The Inventory was designed to assess student growth in career develop- 
ment by providing a measure of the extent to which the four goals of the 
Career Development Continuum, as implemented in the Career Development 
Continuum Curriculum Guides, are achieved. The battery does not attempt 
to measure attitudes toward work or vocational preferences. 

After exploratory testing, preliminary versions of each of the four 
subtests were pilot tested with inventories administered to experimental 
and control groups of students in April 1975 and again in May 1975, The 
development of each of the inventories comprising the Student Growth As- 
sessment Inventory is discussed for the following: Inventory Form A, 
Inventory Form B, Inventory Form C, and Inventory Form D. 
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Inventory Form A 



Results of Pilot Testing 

Inventory Form A was administered to 212 third grade students 
assigned to experimental and control groups in three schools on the 
island of Oahu and one school on the island of Hawaii. The tests 
were administered by regular classroom teachers who had received 
prior training. Tables 11 and 12 show the numbers of students in 
the pretest and posttest groups by school. 

Table 11 



Third Grade Students Pretested by School 



School 


Experimental 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Total 


Fern 


24 


20 


44 


Konawaena 


31 


33 


64 


Kuhio 


26 


24 


50 


Maile 


31 


33 


64 


Total 


102 


110 


212 




Table 12 






Third Grade Students Posttested by School 




School 


Experimental 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Total 


Fern 


24 


16 


40 


Kuhio 


25 


22 


47 


Total 


49 


38 


87 



Post tests from Maile and Konawaena schools were not returned to the 
project office. Field supervisors reported these tests were lost in 
the mail. 

The preliminary version of Inventory Form consisted of 120 ques- 
tions divided among the four career development goal areas , with a 
total possible score of 110. Total possible scores for each of the sub- 
tests are as follows: Self-Realization, 25; Economic Efficiency, 25; 
Social Relationship, 25; Civic Responsibility, 35. Table 13 presents 
the pretest results, by school and by experimental and control groups 
of third grade students for the four subtests representing the four 
goal areas of career development • 
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Examination of Table 13 reveals that, overall, the control groups 
scored slightly higher than the experimental groups. This is accounted 
for by the higher mean scores of control subjects in Fern and Kuhio 
schools. The differences between experimental and control groups how- 
ever were not significant. This was expected as the testing design 
called for both groups to be at equivalent career development levels 
prior to treatment. 

Fosttest results of experimental and control groups of students 
at Fern and Kuhio schools are presented in Table 14. 
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Inspection of Table 14 reveals that control groups scored slightly 
higher than experimental groups on the post test. This was also true on 
the pretest. On the posttest, both experimental and control groups at 
Fern scored slightly higher than the groups at Kuhio, and again, this 
was also true of pretest results. 

Table 15 presents means, standard deviations, and t^ tests by school 
for third grade groups for canparisons between pre- and posttest results. 

Table 15 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Jt Tests 
for Third Grade Experimental and Control Groups by School 



School/Group 




M 


S.D. 


t 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Fern 












Experimental 


69.9 


72.3 


12.98 


14.19 


.903 


Control 


72.1 


73.1 


12.04 


12.30 


.512 


Kuhio 












Experimental 


56.9 


57.4 


11.46 


10.70 


.289 


Control 


64.9 


64.3 


12.55 


16.01 


-.217 



Inspection of Table 15 reveals there V7ere no significant differences 
between pre- and posttest means. None of the it values was significant 
at ,10, ,05, or .01 level. The finding of non- significant results, no 
doubt, is a function of insufficient treatment time. The time interval 
between pre- and posttests was only one month. 



Standardization 

Raw scores of third grade students were converted to standardized 
scores and precentile rankings. For comparison purposes, both pretest 
and posttest scores were converted. Table 16 presents the pretest raw 
scores, standardized scores, and percentile rankings by subtest; Table 
17 presents the same breakdowns for posttest scores. 
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Table 16 



Third Grade Pretest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scor^j and Percentiles by Subtest 





Raw 


DUoIlClaX^QXZeCl 


Percen~ 


Subtest 




Score 


cue 


Self-Realization 


7 


30 


1 




8 


32 


3 




9 


34 


5 




10 


37 


7 




11 


39 


12 




12 


41 


23 




13 


44 


31 




14 


46 


37 




15 


49 


46 




16 


51 


55 




17 


53 


66 




18 


56 


73 




19 


58 


76 




20 


60 


82 




21 


63 


87 




22 


65 


90 




23 


68 


94 




24 


70 


98 


Economic Efficiency 


9 


26 


1 




10 


29 


2 




11 


32 


5 




12 


35 


9 




13 


37 


13 




14 


40 


19 




15 


43 


25 




16 


46 


32 




17 


48 


41 




18 


51 


51 




19 


54 


62 




20 


57 


71 




21 


59 


81 




22 


62 


89 




23 


65 


95 




24 


68 


98 



ERIC 
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Ray Standardized Percen- 

SubtesC Score Score tile 



Social Relationships 



Civic Responsibility 



Ccmbined Subtests 



5 
6 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

3 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

30 
38 
40 
44 
45 
46 
49 
50 
51 
53 



23 
25 
30 
32 
35 
37 
39 
42 
44 
46 
49 
51 
54 
56 
58 
61 
63 
65 
68 
70 

12 
28 
31 
33 
36 
33 
40 
43 
45 
47 
50 
52 
55 
57 
59 
62 
64 

23 
28 
30 
33 
33 
34 
36 
37 
38 
39 



1 

1 
2 
6 

10 
13 
16 
20 
24 
31 
41 
53 
63 
72 
80 
87 
91 
94 
97 
99 

1 
2 
3 
5 
9 

13 
18 
22 
27 
37 
47 
57 
63 
69 
78 
88 
97 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 

12 



ERIC 



41 



0 





Raw 


Standardized 


Percen- 


Subtest 


Score 


Score 


tile 


Combined Subtests 


54 


40 


15 


vcoticinuea } 


55 


40 


17 




56 


41 


20 




57 


42 


23 




58 


42 


25 




59 


43 


27 




60 


44 


30 




61 


45 


35 




62 


45 


37 




63 


46 


40 




64 


47 


42 




65 


47 


43 




66 


48 


45 




67 


49 


48 




68 


50 


50 




69 


50 


51 




70 


51 


54 




71 


52 


56 




72 


52 


58 




73 


53 


59 




74 


54 


62 




75 


54 


65 




76 


55 


67 




78 


57 


70 




79 


57 


74 




80 


58 


76 




82 


59 


78 




83 


60 


81 




84 


61 


84 




85 


62 


86 




86 


62 


88 




87 


63 


91 




90 


65 


93 




91 


66 


94 




92 


67 


95 




93 


67 


97 




94 


68 


98 




96 


69 


99 




98 


71 


99 



Examining Table 16 revealc that a combined subtests raw score of 
58 falls into the 25th percentile, a raw score of 68 falls into the 
50th percentile, and a raw score of 79 falls into the 74th percentile. 
It was necessary to score at least 96 points to fall into the 99th 
percentile. These were compared with posttest scores and percentile 
rankings which are presented in Table 17- 
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Table 17 



Third Grade Posttest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 





Kaw 


stanaardized 


Percen- 




Dcuz^e 


Score 


tile 


Self-Roalication 


3 


25 


1 




6 


32 


4 




8 


36 


9 




9 


38 


13 




10 


41 


17 




11 


43 


23 




12 


45 


32 




13 


47 


41 




14 


50 


48 




15 


52 


54 




16 


54 


63 




1 "7 
1/ 


57 


73 






CO 

59 


81 






Dl 


88 






DJ 


9J 






DD 


95 




22 


68 


97 




24 


73 


99 


Economic Efficiency 


2 


16 


1 




10 


35 


4 




11 


37 


7 












13 


42 


21 




14 


44 


28 




1 


/i A 

fcfO 


O tz 




16 


49 


45 




17 


51 


56 




18 


53 


64 




19 


56 


68 




20 


58 


73 




21 


60 


81 




22 


63 


89 




23 


65 


95 






o/ 


99 


Social Relationships 


2 


22 


1 




7 


33 


3 




8 


35 


5 




9 


37 


9 




10 


39 


14 




11 


41 


20 ! 




1 9 


A Q 


26 




11 


45 






14 


47 


38 




15 


49 


46 




16 


51 


55 




17 


53 


61 




18 


56 


66 




19 


58 


76 




20 


60 


86 




21 


62 


91 




23 


66 


94 




25 


70 


98 
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Subtest 

Civic Responsibility 



Combined Subtests 



Raw 


Scandardized 


Percen- 


Score 


Score 


tile 


6 


25 


1 


y 




o 

O 


10 


34 


7 


11 


36 


11 


12 


39 


15 


13 


41 


20 


14 


43 


24 


15 


46 


30 


16 


48 


37 


17 


50 


47 


18 


53 


60 


19 


55 


68 


20 


57 


74 


21 


60 


84 


22 


62 


90 


24 


67 


94 


ZD 




yo 


13 


18 


1 


37 


33 


3 


42 


37 


5 


44 


38 


7 


45 


39 


9 


49 


41 


12 




49 


Ifi 












99 






zo 




AS 


90 


.JO 


46 


SS 


57 


46 


41 


-Jo 


A7 




CO 

6§ 










SO 


O 1 


/• Q 


DO 


O J 






64 


51 


58 


65 


51 


60 


66 


52 


62 


0/ 




fiA 


69 


54 


66 


71 


55 


68 


72 


56 


70 


73 


57 


72 


75 


58 


74 


76 


58 


79 


79 


60 


84 


80 


61 


87 


81 


62 


89 


84 


64 


91 


85 


64 


93 


92 


69 


95 


94 


70 


97 


97 


72 


99 
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Examination of Table 17 reveals that a combined subtests raw score 
of 54 fell into the 26th percentile as compared to a pretest raw score 
of 58 falling into the 25th percentile. It was necessary to score 63 
on the pretest to be in the 50th percentile, and only 60 on the post- 
test. A pretest raw score of 79 and a posttest raw score of 75 fell 
tn'co the 74th percentile. And, a pretest rav7 score of 96 and a post- 
test raw score of 97 fell into the 99th percentile. In comparing pra- 
LTid posttest data it should be noted that pretest data consisted of 
responses by students in four schools and posttest data consisted of 
data f'com only tv7o schools. 



Evaluation of Inventory Form A 

Inventory Form A was evaluated by teachers who completied a qnestiou- 
n-iire tc elicit tueir ratings of the follox/ing: readability, length, re- 
liability, scoring, clarity of expression, and freedom from bias. Table 
18 shows the msan ratings, on a scale;: of 1.0 to 5.0, of the evaluative 
criteria by participating third grade teachers. 

Table 18 

Third Grade Teadier Nean Ratings 
of Evaluative Criteria tor Inventory Forn? A 



Evaluative Criteria 


Mean 
Rati'^g 


Freedom from bias 


3.50 


Directions to students 


3.33 


Directions for administration 


3.33 


Coverage of key concepts/subgoals 


3.17 


Gcoring 


3.00 


Relevance to career development 




objectives 


2.83 


Reliability 


2-80 


Length 


2.67 


Readability 


2.60 


Clarity of expression 


2.17 


Note. N = 6 



Rating: 1.0 = low 5.0 « high 

Inspection of Table 13 suggests teachers felt there were inadequ? - 
cies in the areas of relevance to career development objectives, reli- 
ability, length, readability, and clarity of expression. Conimenta of 
Lhe teachers suggested the invr- itory should be shortened and the reading 
level should be lowered. Readability and clarity are related and to- 
gocher cculd recount for realiability deficiencies. These factors wera 
taken into consideration in modifying the inventory ♦ 
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Participating third grade teachers also evaluated each item on 
Inventory Form A. For each item, teachers recommended that the item 
be (a) eliminated, (b) modified, or (c) retained in the existing fori.u 
T'Jhen elimination or modification were recommended, teachers provided 
substitute items^ The teacher evaluations are presented in Table 19, 

Table 19 

Tliird Grade Teacher Item Evaluation 
of Inventory Form A 





Item Evaluation 




Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 


(J 


1 


3 


2 


0 


1 
1 


3 


3 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


1 


3 


5 


0 


1 


3 


6 


0 


1 


3 


7 


0 


0 


4 


8 


0 


0 


4 


9 


t 

1 


1 


2 


I'J 


2 


0 


2 


11 




0 


3 


12 




0 


3 


13 




1 


2 


14 




•1 

1 


2 


15 




0 


3 


16 


0 


0 


4 


17 


0 


1 


3 


18 


0 


0 


4 


19 


0 


0 


4 


20 




0 


4 


21 


0 


0 


4 


22 


0 


0 


4 


23 


0 


1 




24 


0 


1 


3 


25 


0 


0 


4 


26 


0 


0 


4 


27 


0 


0 


4 


28 


0 


1 


3 


29 


0 


0 


4 


30 


0 


0 


4 


31 


0 


0 


4 


32 


0 


1 


3 


33 


0 


0 


4 


34 


0 


1 


3 


35 


0 


1 


3 


36 


0 


0 


4 


37 


1 


0 


3 


38 


0 


0 


4 


39 


0 


1 


3 


40 


0 


0 


4 
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Item 
Number 


Item Evaluation 


Eliminate 


Itodify 


Retain 


41 


0 


0 


4 


42 


0 


0 


4 


43 


0 


1 


3 


44 


0 


0 


4 


45 


0 


0 


4 


46 


1 


0 


3 


47 


1 


0 


3 


48 


2 


0 


2 


49 


1 


0 


3 


50 


0 


0 


4 


51 


0 


1 


3 


52 


u 


u 




53 


U 


V 




54 


u 


U 




55 


u 


1 


o 


56 


u 


U 


^■ 


57 


U 


0 


/. 

^■ 


53 


U 


0 




59 


0 


0 




60 


0 


1 




61 


0 


1 


3 


62 


0 


0 


4 


63 


0 


0 


4 


64 


0 


0 


4 


65 


0 


0 


4 


66 


0 


0 


4 


67 


]■ 


0 


3 


68 




A 

u 


o 
J 


69 




1 


o 
Z 


70 


?■ 


1 


Z 


71 


f 


u 


J 


72 




u 




73 




u 




74 


u 


i 


0 


75 


U 


1 




76 


u 


1 


o 


77 


U 


1 


3 


78 


u 




2 


79 


U 


1 


3 


80 


n 
U 


U 


/. 

^■ 


81 


u 


U 




82 


u 


u 




83 


1 

X 


1 


Z 


84 


0 


0 


4 


AC? 

85 


0 


0 


4 


86 


0 


0 


4 


87 


0 


1 


3 


88 


0 


0 


4 


89 


0 


2 


2 


90 


0 


0 


4 
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Item 


Item Evaluation 


Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


91 


0 


0 


A 


92 


0 


0 


4 


93 


0 


I 


3 


94 


0 


0 


4 


95 


0 


0 


4 


96 


0 


0 


4 


97 


1 


2 


1 


98 


0 


1 


3 


99 


0 


0 


4 


100 


0 


0 


4 


1 




0 


3 


2 




0 


3 


3 




0 


3 


4 




0 


3 


5 




0 


3 


6 




0 


3 


7 


0 


1 


3 


8 


0 


0 


4 


9 


0 


1 


3 


10 


0 


1 


3 


11 


0 


0 


4 


12 


0 


0 


4 


13 


0 


1 


3 


14 


0 


0 


4 


15 


0 


1 


3 


16 


0 


0 


4 


17 


0 


0 


4 


18 


0 


0 


4 


19 


0 


0 


4 


20 


0 


0 


4 



Note. N = 4 



Inspection of Table 19 reveals that teachers recommended that no 
items be eliminated or modified. Results of item evaluations by partic- 
ipating teachers indicated that all of the items were satisfactory in 
their present form and should be retained. 

In addition to teacher evaluations of items, an item analysis was 
performed using results from pilot testing with 3rd graders. The results 
of the item analysis on Inventory Form'A presented in Ts^ble 20 show the 
percent of corredt responses for each item by subtest . 
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Table 20 



Item Analysis of Inventory Form A by Subtest 





Item 


Percent of Correct 






Responses 


Dexr^Jxesixzacxon 


1 


73 




o 
z 


0/ 










4 


78 




5 


82 




6 






7 


72 




8 


85 






63 




10 


52 




11 


42 




12 


75 




13 


43 




14 


88 






/ D 




16 


68 




17 


62 




18 


78 




19 


53 




20 


80 




zx 


AO 




25 


J / 

DO 

55 




25 


72 


Economic Efficiency 


26 


88 




27 


78 




28 


17 




29 


63 




30 


70 




31 


88 




32 


63 




33 


78 




34 


7S 




35 


65 




36 


63 




37 


80 




38 


92 




39 


67 




An 


73 




/i 1 


OJ 






*?7 




43 


87 




44 


75 




45 


60 




46 


43 




47 


37 




48 


49 




49 


47 




50 


80 



49 





Item 


Percent of Correct 


Subtest 


Number 


Responses 


Social Relationships 


51 


72 




52 


58 




53 


55 




54 


48 




55 


47 




5/ 
58 


$2 
68 




AO 


hi 

o/ 




ol 


^ o 

I9 




no 
oZ 


o2 




63 


95 




64 


95 




65 


82 




66 


53 




67 


57 










if 


%i 

\I Cm 






52 






43 










1 ■J 








aft 




75 


70 


Civic Responsibility 


76 


67 




77 


50 




78 


68 




79 


62 




80 


67 




81 


65 




§i 

83 


§4 
80 




84 


85 




85 


73 




86 


88 




§2 


52 




88 


87 




89 


72 




90 


82 




§i 


80 




11 






93 


90 










95 


93 




96 


88 




2Z 
98 


83 
80 




99 


87 




100 


90 




1 


53 




2 


65 




3 


54 




4 


62 




5 


65 




6 


58 




7 


65 




8 


60 






67 




10 


68 




w 


1? 




13 


58 




14 


62 



ERIC 
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Subtest 


Item 
Number 


Percent of Correct 
Responses 


Civic Responsibility 


15 


63 


(continued) 


16 


63 




17 


50 




18 


70 




19 


68 




20 


73 



Note, Criterion level is a 75% correct response rate. 



Inspection of Table 20 reveals that roughly 65% of all inventory 
items failed to meet the criterion level of 75%, On the Self-Realization 
subtest 72% of the items needed modification, as compared to 68% on the 
Social^ Relationship subtest, 67% on the Civic Responsibility subtest, 
and 56% on the Economic Efficiency subtest. 



Reliability 



ERIC 



Estimates of test reliability are obtained to establish the preci- 
sion of a test as a measuring instrument. The reliability of any in- 
strument refers to the extent that an individual would remain at the 
same relative place in a group in repeated measurements of the group. 
Therefore, the more reliable a test, the more consistently would an in- 
dividual make the same or nearly the same score on the test, assuming 
no change in ability. To determine the reliability of Inventory Form A, 
correlation coefficients for pre- and posttest results on each of the 
four subtests were determined for experimental and control groups of 
third grade students. These data are presented in Table 21. 

Table 21 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlation Coefficients 
from Inventory Form A by Subtest and by Group 









Standard 






Mean 


Deviation 


Correlation 


Subtest/Group 


Pre. a 


Post.b 


Pre.^ 


Post.b 


Coefficient 


Self-Realization 












Experimental 
Control 


13.93 
16.83 


14.28 
16.13 


3.54 
3.51 


4.22 
4.15 


.70 
.61 


Economic Efficiency 
Experimental 
Control 


16.46 
16.43 


15.93 
16.75 


3.69 
3.38 


3.85 
3.93 


.61 
.62 


Social Relationship 
Experimental 
Control 


14.82 
14.86 


15.73 
16.48 


4.34 
4.69 


4.48 
5.81 


.73 
.71 


Civic Responsibility 
Experimental 
Control 


17.73 
19.70 


17.11 
19.08 


4.37 
2.96 


4.21 
3.77 


.59 
.57 


Total Test 

Experimental 
Control 


62.73 
57.03 


64.02 
67.91 


13.67 
12.69 


14„33 
15.09 


.75 
.72 



l>Post. = Posttest 
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Inspection of Table 21 ?v?veals a rcla<::-7G ?y high d?j:re*^- of reli- 
ability for each of the subtests based on comparisons of pre- and post*' 
test results. The Civic Responsibility subtest was the lowest of the 
four with a correlation coefficient of »5Q, compared to a correlation 
coefficient of ,75 for the total test. 



V alidity 

It was deemed important to determine x^hether the inventory was 
measuring growth in these cn.^er development areas for which it was de- 
signed. The process of establishing the validity of any test is an on- 
going process that requires the continuous gathering and evaluating of 
various tjrpes of evidence indicative of the performance of the test. 
Users of Inventory Form A are urged to conduct additional validation 
studies. 



Content Validity . The high content validity of Inventory Form A 
arises from the fact that the items for the preliminary and modified 
versions of the inventory were keyed to the goals, subgoals, and objec- 
tives of the Career Development Continuum. The relationship between 
career development goals, subgoals, and objectives, and thu 100 icems 
which constitute Inventory Form A, after modific£j:ion, is shown in 
Table 22. 



Table 22 



Relationship of Inventory Form A Items (I) to 
Career Development Goal(=i(G), Subgoals (SG) , and Objectives (0) 



r 


G. liG. 
(SR) 


0. 


I. 


(EE' 


3G. 


0. 


I. 


G. SG. 

(SR*) 


0. 


I. 


G. SG. 

?CR) 


0. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


26 


0 


1 


1 


51 


3 


1 


1 


76 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


f 


2 


27 


2 


1 


1 


52 


3 


1 




77 


4 


1 






1 


1 


3 


28 


2 


1 


2 


53 


3 


1 




78 


4 


1 




/; 




I 


4 


29 


2 


1 


2 


54 


3 


1 




79 


4 


1 




5 


1 


2 


1 


30 


2 


2 


1 


55 


3 


2 


1 


80 


4 


2 


1 


6 




1 




31 


2 


2 




56 


3 


2 




81 


4 


2 




7 


1 

X 


1 




32 


2 


2 




57 


3 


2 




82 


4 


2 




n 

C 


1 


1 




33 


2 


2 




58 


3 


2 




83 


4 


2 




9 


I 


3 


1 


34 


2 


3 


1 


59 


3 


3 




84 


4 


3 


1 


10 


1 


3 




35 


2 


3 


2 


60 


3 


3 




85 


4 


3 




11 


1 


3 




36 


2 


3 


3 


61 


3 


3 




86 


4 


3 




12 


1 


3 




37 


2 


3 


3 


62 


3 


3 




87 


L 


3 




13 


1 


4 




38 


2 


4 


1 


63 


3 


4 




88 


4 


4 


1. 






4 




39 


2 


4 




64 


3 


4 




89 


4 


4 




15 


1 


4 




40 


2 


4 




65 


3 


4 




90 


4 


4 




16 


1 


4 




41 


O 


4 




66 


3 


4 




91 


4 


4 




17 


1 


5 


1 


42 


2 


5 


1 


67 


3 


5 


1 


92 


4 


5 




18 


1 


5 


2 


43 


2 


5 




68 


3 


5 




93 


4 


5 




19 


i. 


5 


2 


44 


2 


5 




69 


3 


5 




94 


4 


5 




20 


1 


5 


3 


45 


2 


5 




70 


3 


5 




95 




5 




o 1 
/-X. 


1 


6 


1 


46 


2 


6 


1 


71 


3 


8 


1 


96 


4 


6 


1 


22 


1 


6 


1 


47 


2 


6 


1 


72 


3 


6 




97 


4 


6 




23 


1 


6 


2 


48 


2 


6 


2 


73 


3 


6 




98 


4 


6 




24 


1 


6 


2 


49 


2 


6 


2 


74 


3 


6 




99 


4 






25 


I 


3 




50 


2 


3 




75 


3 


3 




100 


4 


1 





Note, SR = Self-Realization SR^' -- Social Relationships 

EE - Economic Efficiency OR = Civic Responsibility 
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Criterion-Related Validity , Criterion- related validity refers to 
establishing the relationship between scores obtained on a given test 
and those obtained on other specific external criterion measures generally 
associated with the attribute measured by the test. It was not possible 
to determine a criterion-related validity estimate as there were no ex- 
ternal criteria available which could be used for comparison purposes 
with inventory scores. 

Construct Validity . The construct validity of Inventory Form A was 
found by determining intercorrelations among the inventory subtests. The 
degree of intercorrelation becween preliminary versions of the subtests 
was determined and is presented in Table 23. 

Table 23 

Intercorrelation Betx^/een Subtests of Inventory Form A 



1 

j 




Subtest 




TotF I 


; Subtest 


Self-Real- 

izaticn 


Economic 
Efficiency 


Civic Res- 
ponsibility 


Social Re- 
lationships 




Sel<:-Realization 


1.00 










: Economic Efficiency 


.75 


1.00 








! Civic Responsibility 


.62 


.65 


1.00 






k 

' Social Relationships 

1 


.61 


.67 


.66 


1.00 




Total Test 

1 


.85 


.86 


.80 


.87 


1.00 


Inspection 


of Table 23 


reveals that 


the intercorrelation between 


3ub" 



t.^sts of Inventory Form A was relatively high. This is npt unexpected as 
the four goal areas of the Career Development Continuum, are closely inter- 
related. Because of the overlapping among goals, it is unrealistic tc 
expect to find pure and completely independent subtests. 



Revision and Synthesis of the Final Form of Inventory Fo rm A 

Although the results from the teacher item evaluation suggested no 
need for modifying items on Inventory Form A, the results of the item 
analysis clearly indicated the need to modify or ellmiBGte some of the 
items. Teacher comments indicated modifications were needed in relation 
to readability. The wording of items included in the modified version 
of the inventory was changed to clarify ambiguous items and to lower the 
reading level. Administration and scoring were simplified. Each item 
was given a one point value for a possiible score of 25 on each subtest 3 
V7ith a total possible score of 100. Each item called for a true-false 
response. 
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The final form of Inventory Form A consists of 100 items, m four 
parts. Each part has 25 items, with four items for each of the six 
subgoals, and' one item a repeated item to provide a check on reliabiiicy- 
The repeated items are as follows: Items 25 and 11, 50 and 36, 45 and 
60, and 100 and 77. 

The Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form A was modified 
presenting standard procedures to folloi^ in administering and scoring 
the inventory. Inventory Form A was then administered to a small groc)'^ 
of third grade students to verify readability. Results indicated all 
icems were appropriate for a third grade level reading ability, 

A copy of the Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form A, anci 
a copy of Inventory Form A, with correct answers marked, appear as Ap- 
pendices C and D of this report. 



Inventory Form B 

Results of Pilot Testing 

Inventory Form B was administered to 185 sixth grade students 
assigned to experimental and control groups in three schools on the 
island of Oahu and one school on the island of Hawaii. The tests were 
adiainistered by regular classroom teachers who had received prior 
training. Tables 24 and 25 show the numbers of students in the pre- 
test and posttest groups by school. 



Table 24 

Sixth Grade Students Pretested by School 



1 School 


Experimental 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Total 


1 Konav/aena 


25 


26 


51 


Kuhio 


24 


26 


50 


Maile 


23 


19 


42 


Puuhale 


23 


19 


42 


Total 


95 


90 


185 




Table 25 






Sixth Grade Students Posttested by School 




School 


EKperirpental 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Total 


Kuhio 


24 


25 


49 


Puuhale 


21 


20 


41 


Total 


45 


45 


90 
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Fosttests from Konawaena and Maile schools were not returned to the 
project office. Field supervisors reported these tests were lost in 
the mail. 

The preliminary version of Inventory Form B consisted of 174 
questions divided among the four career development goal areas, with 
a total possible score of 110. Total possibis scores for each of the 
subtests are as follows: Self-Realization, 24; Econom5.c Efficiency, 
40; Social Relationships, 2O5 and Civic Responsibility, 26. Table 26 
presents the pretest results,, by school and by experimental and control 
groups of sixth grade students for the four subtests representing the 
four goal areas of career development* 
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Inspection of Table 26 reveals chat overall, control groups scored 
slightly although not significantly higher than experimental groups. 
This was not unexpected as the training design specified that the groups 
be at similar career development levels prior to treatment • 

Posttest results of experimental and control groups from Kuhio i^n6 
Puuhale schools are presented in Table 27* 
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Inspection of Table 27 reveals minimal differences between ex- 
perimental and control group posttest scores. Both experimental and 
control groups at Kuhio scored slightly higher than the groups at 
Puuhale on the posttest* 

Table 28 presents means, standard deviations aad t^ tests by school 
for sixth grade groups for comparisons betv/een pre- and posttest resm^s. 



Table 28 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t^ Tests 
for Sixth Grade Experimental and Control Groups by School 



School/Group 




M 


s. 


D. 


1 

I 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Kuhio 












Exrsrimental 


77.6 


77.9 


11.51 


13.10 


.141 1 


Control 


76.2 


75.0 


10.06 


11.62 


.768 


Puuhale 












Experimental 


73.3 


73.6 


11.50 


13.10 


.207 


Control 


67.7 


71.9 


10.44 


11.52 


2.670* 1 



* < .05 



Examination of Table 28 rsveals there V7ere no significant differ- 
eiices betv/een pre- and posttest means for Kuhio groups of students oi 
for the experimental group at Puuhalo. None of the t^ values for these 
groups was significant at .10, .05, or .01 levels; however the t values 
for the control group at Puuhale was significant at .10, .05, and .OT 
levels. The non-significant results at Kuhio and also for the experi- 
mental group at Puuhale probably were a function of insufficient treat- 
ment time as there was only a one-mor\th interval betV7sen test adminii - 
trations. The significant difference betx^een pre- and posttest mean?; 
cf the control group at Puuhale is difficult to explain. It may be 
that students in these classes were experiencing career development 
activities through other meaas vyhich were powerful enough to produce 
differences even in the short time span. 



Standardizsation 

Both pretest and posttest raw scores of sixL:h grade experimental 
and control groups were converted to standardized scores and percentile 
rankings. Table 29 shows pretest conversions and Table 30 prGsents 
posttest raw scores, standardized scores and percentiles by subtest. 
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Table .29 



Sixth Grade Pretest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 



Subtest 



Self-Realization 



Econonic Efficiency 



Civic Responsibility 



Raw 




Irer ceil" 


Score 


So AT*<a 

k7U>WX C 


ux xe 


11 


25 


1 


12 


28 


3 


13 


31 


5 


14 


34 


7 


15 


37 


11 


1 


40 


17 


17 


43 


26 


18 


46 


33 


19 


49 


41 


20 


52 


51 


21 


55 


63 


22 


58 


73 


23 


61 


85 


24 


64 


96 


14 


20 


I 


17 


27 


2 


18 


29 


3 


19 


31 


5 


20 


33 


8 


21 


36 


12 


22 


38 


15 


23 


40 


17 


24 


43 


20 


25 


45 


26 


26 


47 


35 


07 
Z/ 




44 






CO 

^z 


on 


54 


63 


30 


56 


72 


31 


59 


78 


«. 


O.L 


OO 


33 


63 


93 


34 


65 


96 


35 


68 


98 


A 
O 


Of? 

25 


1 


Q 


Zo 


2 


1 n 

lU 


Ji 


gi 
o 


11 




Q 

7 








14 


52 


20 


15 


45 


27 


16 


48 


39 


17 


51 


50 


18 


54 


62 


19 


57 


73 


20 


59 


82 


21 


62 


90 


22 


65 


96 


2i 


68 


98 


25 


7^^ 


99 
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Subtest 

Social Relationships 



Combined Subtests 



Raw 


Statidardized 


Percen- 




uCOvc 


cxie 


6 


20 


I 


8 


28 


2 


9 


32 


4 




36 


9 


11 


39 


15 


1 o 


A O 


24 


*! Q 


4/ 


36 


14 


51 


54 






/u 


16 


59 


81 


17 


63 


89 


18 


66 


95 


20 


74 


99 


49 


25 


1 


50 


26 


2 


52 


27 


3 


DO 


Ji 


4 


C7 
01 




6 






/ 


61 


36 


9 


62 


37 


11 


63 


38 


13 


64 


39 


15 


65 


39 


17 


66 


40 


19 


67 


41 


22 


68 


42 


25 


70 


44 


27 


71 


45 


29 


72 


46 


31 


73 


47 


33 


74 


48 


35 


75 


49 


38 


76 


50 


43 


77 


51 


45 


78 


51 


50 


79 


52 


55 


80 


53 


58 


81 


54 


l2 


82 


55 


67 


63 


56 


73 


84 


57 


76 


35 


58 


78 


86 


59 


81 


82 


60 


83 


88 


61 


85 


89 


62 


87 


90 


63 


90 


91 


63 


92 


92 


64 


93 


93 


65 


95 


94 


66 


97 


95 


67 


98 


97 


69 


S9 



Examining Table 29 reveals that a combined subtests raw score of 68 
falls into the 25th percentile; a raw score of 78 falls into the 50th 
percentile; a raw score of 84 falls into the 76th percentile; and a raw 
scova of 97 falls into the &9th percentile* These were compared with 
posttest scores and percentile rankings which are presented in Table 30, 
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Table 30 



Sixth Grade Poi^utest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 



Subtest 



Raw 


Standardized 


Percen- 


Sco^e 


Score 


cx le 




Zo 


2 


Id 


31 


6 


J-H- 




9 


15 


37 


13 


16 


40 


19 


ll 


%l 


26 






33 


19 


49 


44 


20 


52 


53 


21 






22 


ii 


/o 


23 


61 


88 


24 


64 


97 


13 


25 


1 


15 


28 


3 


17 


32 


7 


18 


34 


10 


19 


36 


13 


20 


38 


18 


22 


41 


21 


24 


45 


23 


25 


47 


27 


26 


48 


36 


2/ 


50 


46 


28 


3Z 












DO 


OJ 


31 




7A 






oZ 


DO 


0 1 


on 


3A 




y/ 


2 


17 


1 


JO 


35 


6 


11 


38 


16 


lA 


45 


27 


15 


47 


J7 


ID 






17 


52 


48 


18 


54 


56 


19 


56 


Of 






77 


21 


61 


88 


22 


63 


96 




18 


1 




26 


3 


10 


38 


7 


11 


42 


16 


12 


46 


31 


13 


50 


50 


14 


54 


38 


15 


58 


81 



Self -Realization 



Economic Efficiency 



Civic Responsibility 



Social Relationships 
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Raw Standardized Percen- 
Subtest Score Score tile 

Social Relationships 16 62 89 

(continued) 17 66 93 

18 70 97 

19 74 99 

Combined Subtests 38 22 1 

47 29 3 

52 33 6 

55 35 9 

56 36 13 

60 39 17 

61 40 19 

65 43 21 

66 43 23 

69 46 26 

70 46 32 

71 47 39 

74 49 41 

75 50 43 

76 51 46 

77 52 48 

80 54 51 

81 55 57 

82 5i 62 

83 56 68 

84 57 72 

85 58 74 

86 59 78 

87 59 82 

89 61 86 

90 62 90 

91 62 97 



Inspection of Table 30 ceveals that, for the combined subtests, a 
pcsttest raw score of 63 fall into the 26th percen':ile as compar&d tc 
u pretest raw score 63 falling into the 25th percentile. A posttest 
raw score of 80 was in the 51st percentile, whereas a pretest raw score 
of 78 was in the 50th percentile. Scores of 85 and 86 on the pre- and 
posttests, respectively, fell into the 78th percentile. The greates: 
difference was at the higher raw score levels; ithereas a pretest score 
cf 91 fell into the 92nd percentile, the same posttest raw score was in 
the 97th percentile. In comparing pre- and posttest data it should be 
noted that pretest data consisted of responses by students in four 
schools and posttest data consisted of data froui only two schools. 
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Inventory Form B was evaluated by teachers who completed a ques- 
tionnaire to elicit their ratings of the following: length, scoring, 
clarity, reliability, and readability. Table 31 shows the mean ratings, 
on a scale of 1*0 to 5.0, of the evaluative criteria by participating 
sixth grade teachers. 

Table 31 



Sixth Grade Teacher Mean Ratings 
of Evaluative Criteria for Inventory Form B 



Evaluative Criteria 


Mean 
Rating 


Feedon from bias 


3,20 


Coverage of key concepts/subgoalc 


3.00 


Relevance to career development 
objectives 


2.75 


Directions for administration 


2.60 


Directions to 8tu<lents 


2.40 


Clarity of expression 


2.20 


Scoring 


2.20 


Length 


2.00 


Readability 


2.00 


Reliability 


1.25 



Note. N « 5 

Rating: 1.0 = low 5.0 = high 



Inspection of Table 31 reveals that all evaluative criteria, with 
the exception of freedom from bias and coverage of key concepts/firibgcaL?, 
were rated relatively low. Teacher comments indicated that of all 
readability, length, and scoring most needed modifying. The low reli- 
ability rating may be accounted for by the low readability and clarity 
of expression ratings which are related. All of these r£itings were noted 
by project staff for subsequent inventory modifications. 

Participating sixth grade teachers were also asked to rate each 
inventory item as to whether it should be (a) eliminated, (b) modified, 
or (c) retained in the existing form. When recommending elimination or 
modification, teachers provided substitute items. The tescher item 
evaluations are presented in Table 32. 
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Table 32 



Sixth Grade Teacher Item Evaluation 
of Inventory Form B 



Item 
Number 


Item Evaluation 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 

JL 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


o 


0 


0 


3 


L 

He 


0 


2 


1 


c 
J 


0 


1 


2 


O 


0 


2 


1 


7 


0 


0 


3 


ft 
O 


0 


1 


2 


Q 


0 


0 


3 


1 n 
xu 


0 


2 


1 




0 


0 


3 


1 9 

xz 


0 


0 


3 




0 


2 


1 




0 


1 


2 


ID 


0 


0 


'J 


xo 


0 


2 


1 


1 1 

17 


C 


0 


3 


1 0 

lo 


0 


0 


3 


1 Q 


0 


2 


1 


2U 


0 


1 


2 


oi 


0 


0 


3 


oo 


0 


1 


2 


0^ 

ZJ 


0 


0 


3 




0 


0 


3 




0 


2 


1 


9A 


0 


0 


3 


97 
Z / 


0 


0 


3 


9ft 
ZD 


0 


0 


3 


9Q 

Z7 


0 


0 


3 




0 


0 


3 




0 


0 


3 


JZ 


0 


0 


3 


JJ 


0 


1 


2 




0 


0 


3 


JD 


0 


0 


3 


Jo 


0 


0 


3 


Q7 


0 


0 


3 


Jo 


0 


0 


3 


jy 


u 


u 




40 


0 


0 


3 


41 


0 


0 


3 


42 


0 


0 


3 


43 


0 


1 


2 


44 


0 


0 


3 


45 


0 


0 


3 


46 


0 


0 


3 


47 


0 


0 


3 


48 


0 


0 


3 
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Item 
Number 


Item Evaluation 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 
1 


0 




0 


■ 3 


Z 


A 
U 




2 


1 




u 




1 


2 




u 




9 
c. 


1 


e 


u 






2 


O 


U 






1 

X 


"7 


U 




n 

u 


o 


o 


U 




n 




9 


U 




o 
c. 




10 


U 




o 


X 


11 


U 




o 
c. 


1 

X 


12 


u 




o 


1 

X 


13 


u 




o 


X 


Itl- 


u 




9 


X 


1«> 


n 




2 


1 


lo 


0 




2 


1 


1 "7 
1/ 


n 




9 


1 

X 


lo 


1 




1 


1 

X 


1> 


n 






2 




n 




9 


X 


/I 


n 




1 


9 

4m 




u 




9 

4m 


1 

X 


23 


u 




9 

4m 


X 


o/. 

24 


u 




1 


9 


25 


u 




n 

vr 


q 


26 


u 




9 

4, 


1 


27 


u 




1 


9 

4m 


oo 

28 


u 




9 

4m 


X 


OA 

29 


n 
u 




1 


9 

4m 


on 


n 




1 


9 

4m 


01 
31 


n 




2 

4m 


X 


oo 
3^ 


n 




2 

tm 


1 


OO 
3J 






2 


1 

X 


OA 


n 




0 


q 


o c 
35 






2 

4m 


1 

X 


oil 
3d 


n 




2 

4m 


X 


37 


n 




0 


q 


38 


n 
u 




2 

4m 


X 


39 


u 




1 

X 


9 

4m 




u 




1 


9 

4m 


41 


u 




n 


q 


/. o 

42 


n 

V 




9 

4m 


1 

X 


43 


0 




9 

4m 


1 

X 


44 


1 




0 


2 


45 


1 




0 


2 


46 


0 




2 


1 


47 


0 




0 


3 


48 


0 




2 


1 


49 


0 




2 


1 


50 


0 




2 


1 
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Item 


Item 


Evaluation 





Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


51 


0 


0 


3 


52 


1 


1 


1 


53 


0 


2 


1 


54 


0 


1 


2 


55 


0 


2 


1 


56 


0 


1 


2 


57 


0 


2 


1 


58 


1 


0 


2 


59 


0 


2 


1 


60 


0 


1 


2 


61 


0 


0 


3 


62 


0 


1 


2 


63 


0 


1 


2 


64 


0 


1 


2 


65 


0 


1 


2 • 


66 


0 


1 


2 


67 


0 


2 


1 


68 


0 


1 


2 


69 


0 


1 


2 


70 


0 


0 


3 


71 


0 


1 


2 


72 


0 


2 


1 


73 


0 


1 


2 


74 


0 


0 


3 


75 


1 


1 


1 


76 


0 


0 


3 


77 


0 


0 


3 


78 


0 


0 


3 


79 


0 


1 


2 


80 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


2 


1 


4 


0 


2 


1 


5 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


2 


1 


7 


0 


2 


1 


8 


0 


2 


1 


9 


0 


1 


2 


10 


0 


2 


1 


11 


0 


1 


2 


12 


0 


1 


2 


13 


0 


2 


1 


14 


0 


1 


2 


15 


0 


1 


2 


16 


0 


1 


2 
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Item 


Item Evaluation 


JLl Ml 1 1 L/ G Ja. 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


0 


3 


7 


0 


0 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


3 


10 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


0 


3 


7 


0 


0 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


3 


10 


0 


0 


3 


11 


0 


0 


3 


12 


0 


0 


3 


13 


0 


0 


3 


14 


0 


0 


3 


15 


0 


0 


3 


16 


0 


0 


3 


17 


0 


0 


3 


18 


0 


0 


3 


19 


0 


0 


3 


20 


0 


0 


3 



Note. N = 3 



Examination of Table 32 reveals that teachers recommended that 
roughly 217. of the items needed modification. No items were recom- 
mended to be elimi,nated. As with the teacher survey results, these 
evaluations were noted for use by project staff in making inventory 
modifications. 

In addition to teacher evaluations of items, an item analysis was 
performed using results from pilot testing* The results of the item 
analysis on Inventory Form B presented in Table 33 show the percent of 
correct responses for each item by subtest. 
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Table 33 

Item Analysis of Inventory Form B by Subtest 



Subtest 


Item 
Number 


Percent of Correct 
Responses 


Self -Realization 


1 


87 




2 


68 




3 


83 




4 


50 




5 


75 




6 


67 




7 


60 




8 


72 




9 


78 




10 


73 




11 


38 




12 


77 




13 


73 




14 


85 




15 


75 




16 


68 




17 


75 




18 


65 




19 


63 




20 


75 




21 


78 




22 


77 




23 


85 




24 


85 




25 


73 




26 


45 




27 


80 




28 


58 




29 


78 




30 


78 




31 


97 




32 


83 




33 


83 




34 


92 




35 


88 




36 


92 




37 


98 




38 


97 




39 


98 




40 


85 




41 


83 




42 


83 




43 


74 




44 


74 




45 


86 




46 


86 




47 


91 




48 


91 
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Item 


Percent of Correct 


Subtest 


Number 




isconoiQic Cirtxcxency 


1 


98 




2 


52 




3 


70 




4 


72 




5 


37 




6 


92 




7 


73 




8 


88 




9 


82 




10 


83 




11 


65 




12 


2 




13 


50 




14 


82 




15 


90 




16 


67 




17 


78 




18 


73 




19 


52 




20 


82 




21 


87 




22 


90 




23 


55 




24 


92 




25 


23 




26 


85 




27 


74 




28 


68 




29 


82 




30 


87 




31 


78 




32 


67 




33 


65 




34 


77 




35 


80 




36 


77 




37 


47 




38 


82 




39 


78 




40 


30 




41 


97 




42 


87 




43 


62 




44 


68 




45 


58 




A6 


68 




47 


92 




48 


72 




49 


87 


( 50 

1 1 


60 





Item 


j Percent of Correct 


Subtest 


Number 


Responses 


riconomic Efficiency 


51 


67 


(continued) 


52 


57 




53 


65 




54 


87 




55 


63 




56 


65 




57 


68 




58 


95 




59 


33 




60 


40 




61 


18 




62 


73 




63 


73 




64 


70 




65 


58 




66 


77 




67 


42 




68 


40 




69 


80 




70 


77 




71 


65 




72 


52 




73 


85 




74 


75 




75 


70 




76 


85 




77 


63 




78 


75 




79 


68 




80 


62 


Social Relationships 


1 


77 




2 


87 




3 


85 




4 


88 




5 


53 




6 


43 




7 


30 




8 


43 




9 


64 




10 


45 




11 


62 




12 


68 




13 


55 




14 


48 




15 


57 




16 


60 

1 
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Item 


Percent of Correct 


Subtest 


Number 


Responses 


Social Relationships 


1 


75 


(continued) 


2 


70 




3 


37 




4 


88 




e 
5 


£■3 




6 


55 




7 


48 




8 


55 




9 


47 




10 


33 


Civic Responsibility 


1 


68 




2 


40 




3 


35 




4 


53 




5 


53 




6 


38 




i 


62 




8 


50 




9 


55 




10 


30 




11 


37 




12 


40 




13 


32 




14 


23 




15 


37 




16 


37 




17 


37 




18 


55 




19 


57 




20 


33 



Note , Criterion level is a 75% correct response rate. 



Examination of Table 33 reveals that roughly 58% of all items on 
Inventory Form B failed to meet the criterion level of 757.. On the 
Civic Responsibility subtest 1007. of the items needed modification, 
as compared to 787. on the Social Relationship subtest, 57% on the 
Economic Efficiency subtest, and 317. on the Self -Realization subtest. 



Reliability 

In order to establish the precision of a test as a measuring in- 
strument, estimates of test reliability are obtained. The reliability 
of any instrument refers to tha extent that an individual would rem?.ln 
at the samo relative place in a group in repeated measurements of the 
group. The more reliable a test, the more consistently would an in- 
dividual make the same or nearly the same score on the test, assuming 
no change in ability* To determine the reliability of Inventory Form 
B, ccrrelation coefficients for pre- and posttest results on each of 
the four subtests were determined for e^iiperimental and control groups 
of sixth grade students <. These data are presented in Table 34. 
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Table 34 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlation Coefficients 
from Inventory Form B by Subtest and by Group 









Standard 






Mean 


Deviation 


Correlation 


subtest /Group 


Pre.^ 




Pre. a 


Post.b 


coerticienc 


Self*-Realization 












Experimental 


19.41 


19.53 


3.38 


3.20 


.73 


Control 


19. 18 


1^.88 


it, lb 


2.88 




Economic Efficiency 












Experimental 


27.14 


27.48 


4.50 


5.35 


.77 


Control 


26.02 


25.09 


4.16 


4.99 


.59 


Civic Responsibility 












Exp er ime nt a 1 


15.78 


X6.53 


3.75 


4.52 


.77 


Control 


15.39 


16.30 


3.36 


4.00 


.50 


Social Relationships 












Experimental 


13.37 


13.12 


2.40 


2.64 


.31 


Control 


12.16 


12.37 


2.72 


2.46 


.45 


Total Test 












Experimental 


75.80 


76.04 


11.56 


13.11 


.78 


Control 


72.69 


73.74 


10.96 


11.54 


.77 



Note , ^Pre. = Pretest 
bpcst. = PoGttest 



Examination of Table 34 reveals a relatively high degree of reli- 
ability for each of the subtests based on comparisons of pre- and post- 
tost results. The Social Relationships eubtest was the lovjest of the 
four with correlation coefficients of .31 and ,45 for experimental end 
control groups respectively. 



Validity 

It was deemed important to determine whether Inventory Form B was 
measuring growth in those career development areas for which it was de- 
signed. The process of establishing the validity of any test is an on- 
going process that requires the continuous gathering and evaluating of 
various types of evidence indicative of the performance of the test. 
Users of Career Development Inventory Form B are urged to conduct ad- 
ditional validation studies. 

Content Validity . The high content validity of Inventory Form B 
arises from the fact that the items for the preliminary and modified 
versions of the inventory were keyed to the goals, subgoals, and ob- 
jectives of the Career Development Continuum. The relationship 
between career development goals , subgoals, and objectives , and the 
100 items which constitute Inventory Form B, after modification, is 
shewn in Table 35. 
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Table 35 



Relationship of Inventory Form B Items (I) to 
Career Development Goals (G), Subgoals(SG) , and Objectives (0) 



I. 


G. SG. 

(SR) 


0. 


I. 


G. SG. 

(EE) 


0. 


1 I- 


G • SG « 

(SR*) 


0. 


I. 


G. SG. 

(CR) 


0, 


1 


1 1 


1 


26 


2 


1 


1 


SI 


3 


1 


1 
1 


7 A 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 1 


2 


27 


2 


1 


1 




3 


1 




/ / 


4 


1 




3 


1 1 


2 


28 


2 


1 


2 




3 


1 




7A 


4 


1 




4 


1 1 


2 


29 


2 


1 


2 


54 


3 


1 




7Q 


4 


1 




5 


1 2 


1 


30 


2 


2 


1 


55 


3 


2 


1 
1 




4 


2 


1 


6 


1 2 


2 


31 


2 


2 




5^ 


3 


2 




Q 1 


4 


2 




7 


1 2 


3 


32 


2 


1 




Jf 


3 


2 




Q O 


4 


2 




8 


1 2 


3 


33 


2 


2 




Do 


3 


2 




QO 
OO 


4 


2 




9 


1 3 


1 


34 


2 


3 


1 

i. 




3 


3 


1 


OA 


4 


3 


1 


10 


1 3 




35 


2 


3 




DU 


3 


3 




o c 


4 


3 




11 


1 3 




36 


2 


3 




O JL 


3 


3 




OD 


4 


3 




12 


1 3 


_ 


37 


2 


3 


3 




3 


3 




Q7 

Of 


4 


3 




13 


1 4 


1 


38 


2 


4 


1 




3 


4 


1 

X 


QJl 
CJO 


4 


4 


1 


14 


1 4 


2 


39 


2 


A 


1 

X 


f%L 
D'+ 


•i 


A 
f 






A 






15 


1 4 


2 


40 


2 


4 


2 




3 


4 




on 


4 


4 




16 


1 4 


3 


41 


2 


4 


2 


66 


3 


4 


- 


91 


4 


4 




17 


1 5 


1 


42 


2 


5 


1 


67 


3 


5 


1 


92 


4 


5 


1 


18 


1 5 


1 


43 


2 


5 




63 


3 


5 




93 


4 


5 




19 


1 5 


2 


44 


2 


5 




69 


3 


5 




94 


4 


5 




20 


1 5 


3 


45 


2 


5 




70 


3 


5 




95 


4 


5 




21 


1 6 




46 


2 


6 


1 


71 


3 


6 


1 


96 


4 


6 


1 


22 


1 6 




47 


2 


6 


1 


72 


3 


6 




97 


4 


6 




23 


1 6 




48 


2 


6 


2 


73 


3 


6 




98 


4 


6 




24 


1 6 




49 


2 


6 


2 


74 


3 


6 




99 


4 


6 




25 


1 1 


2 


50 


2 


1 


2 


75 


3 


1 


1 


100 


4 


1 





Note. SR = Self-Realisation SRW = Social Relationships 

EE = Economic Efficiency CR = Civic Responsibility 

Criterion -Relat ed Validity. Criterion-related validity refers to 
establishing the relationship between scores obtained on a given test 
and those obtained on other specific external criterion measures gener- 
ally associated with the attribute measured by the test. It was not 
possible to determine a criterion-related validity estimate as there 
were no eKtemal criteria available which could be used for comparison 
purposes with Inventory Form B scores. 

Construct Validity . The construct validity of Inventory Form B 
was determined by obtaining intercorrelations among the inventory sub- 
tests. The degree of intercor relation between preliminary versions 
of the subtests was determined and is presented in Table 36. 
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Table 36 



Intercorrelation Between Subtests of Inventory Form B 



1 




Subtest 




Totnl 


1 Subtest 


Seli-Real- 


Economic 


Civic Res- 


Social Re- 




izacloa 


Efficiency 


ponsibility 


lationship.i 




Self-Realization 


1.00 










Economic Efficiency 


.53 


1.00 








Civic Responsibility 


.70 


.77 


1.00 






Social Relationships 


-.01 


.13 


• 34 


1.00 




Total Test 


.74 


.82 


.95 


.41 


1.00 



Inspection of Table 36 reveals that the intercorrelations betwen 
subtests of Inventory Form B are relatively high in most instances. 
This is not unexpected as the four goal areas of the Career Developu^mt 
Continuum are closely interrelated. Because of the overlapping among 
goals, it is unrealistic to expect to find pure and completely indepen- 
dent subtests. 



Revision and Synthesis of Final Form of Invontory Form B 

Modifications were made on Inventory Form B based on teacher eval- 
uations and comments, and the item analysis. The wording of items was 
changed to clarify ambiguities and to lov/er the reading level. All 
items included were four-choice multiple choice items, each having only 
one correct response. The inventory was shortened to 100 items, 25 
items for each of four subtests. There are four items for each of the 
six subgoals, and one item a repeated item to provide a check on reli- 
ability. The repeated items are as follows: Items 4 and 25, 29 and 
50, 51 and 75, and 79 and 100. Scoring was also simplified as each item 
on the modified version is worth one point, making a total possible score 
of 100. 

The Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form B was also modi- 
fied and presents standard procedures to follow in administering and 
scoring the inventory. Inventory Form B was then administered to a group 
of sixth grade students. Results indicated that the modifications msde, 
particularly the lower reading level, were satisfactory. 

A copy of the Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form B and 
a copy of Inventory Form B, with correct answers marked, appear as Ap- 
pendices E and F of this report. 
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Iv* vcntory Form C 

Results of Pilot Testing 

Inventory Form C was administered to 255 ninth grade students 
assigned to experimental and control groups in four schools on the 
island of Oahu and one school on the island of Hawaii. The tests wsi^e 
administered by regular classroom teachers who had received prior 
training. Tables 37 and 38 show the number of students in pretest snd 
posttest groups by school. 

Table 37 



Ninth Grade Students Pretested by School 



bcnooi 


Experit'iantal 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Total 


Central 


19 


22 


441 


Jarrett 


31 


25 




Konawaena 


27 


24 


51 


Nanakuli 


30 


25 


55 


Waipahu 


24 


28 


52 


Total 


131 


124 


255 




Table 38 






Ninth 


Grade Students Posttested by School 




School 


Experimental 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Total 


Central 


14 


20 


34 


Jarrett 


30 


24 


54 


Waipahu 


23 


27 


50 


Total 


67 


71 


138 



Posttests from Konawaena and Nanakuli were not returned to the project 
office. Field supervisors reported these tests were lost in the mail. 

The preliminary version of Inventory Form C had a total possible 
score of 110 points. The Self-Realization subtest had 24. possible point 
the Economic Efficiency subtest 40 possible points, the Civic Responsi- 
bility subtest 26 possible points, and the Social Relationships subtest 
20 possible points. Table 39 presents the pretest results, by school 
and by experimental and control groups of ninth grade students for the 
four subtests representing the four goal areas of career development. 
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• Inopection of Table 39 reveals that, overall, experimental groupc 
scored slightly higher than control groups within the same school, 
well as across schools. However, the difference was not significant. 
The testing design required that both groups be at equivalent career 
development levels at the time of the pretest. Posttest results arc 
given in Table 40. 
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Exaniination of Table 40 reveals that experimental groups at each 
school scored somewhat higher than control groups on all parts of the 
post test. Similarly, on total test mean scores, both experimental and 
control groups scored higher than on the pretest* A t^ test was con- 
ducted to determine if the mean differences between pre- and posttests 
were significant, the results of which are presented in Table 41. 



Table 41 

Means, Standc3:rd Deviations, and Jt Tests 
for Ninth Grade Experic^.ntal and Control Groups by School 



School/Group 


M 


S.D. 


t 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Central 












Experimental 


74,4 


79.2 


6.56 


10.62 


1.983--* 


Control 


67.3 


72.6 


8.47 


10.30 


3.722* 


Jarrett 












Experimental 


78.8 


79.2 


4.72 


7.04 


.283 


Control 


70.7 


69.5 


7.45 


8.31 


-.749 


Waipahu 












Experimental 


73.3 


77.3 


6.06 


7.90 


2.94 * 


Control 


69.1 


67.8 


11.10 


10.75 


-.858 



<.10 ** <.05 



Examination of Table 41 reveals that there were no significant dif- 
ferences between pre- and posttest results of experimental and control 
groups at Jarrett or for the control group at Waipahu. None of the t 
values was significant at the .01, .05, or .10 levels. These non-^sig- 
nificant differences probably are a function of insufficient treatment 
time which was only a one month period. The mean difference was sig- 
nificant for the control group at Central and the experimental group at 
Waipahu at all three levels. For the experimental group at Central, 
the mean difference was significant at the .05 level. These significant 
differences between pre- and posttest mean scores are possibly due to 
students experiencing career development experiences, other than those 
from the Career Development Curriculum Guides, which could be powerful 
enough to affect posttest results even in the short time span between 
tests. 



Standardization 

Raw scores of ninth grade students were converted to standardized 
scores and percentile rankings. For comparison purposes, both pretest 
and posttest scores were converted. Table 42 presents the pxetest raw 
scores, standardized scores, and percentile rankings by subtest; Table 43 
presents the same breakdoxTns for posttest scores. 
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Table 42 



Ninth Grade Pretest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 



Subtest 



Self -Realization 



Economic Efficiency 



Civic Responsibility 



ERLC 



Raw 


Standardized 


Fercer 


Score 


Score 


tile 


9 


23 


1 


10 


27 


1 


11 


31 


4 


12 


34 


7 


13 


38 


10 


14 


42 


20 


15 


46 


35 


16 


49 


47 


17 


CO 

DO 


61 


18 


57 


77 


19 


60 


86 


20 


64 


91 


21 


68 


95 




70 

/ z 


yo 


23 


75 


99 


11 


O/i 

it 


I 


13 


28 


2 


16 


34 


5 


17 


36 


11 


18 


39 


16 


19 


41 


20 


20 


43 


25 


91 




J 1 


22 


47 


37 


23 


49 


43 


24 


51 


52 


25 


53 


60 


OA 




Aft 
DO 


97 


S7 


/H- 


28 


59 


79 


29 


61 


85 


30 


63 


90 


31 


66 


94 


32 


68 


98 


11 


24 


1 


13 


31 


3 


14 


34 


7 


15 


38 


13 


16 


Hi 


1Q 


17 


45 


29 


18 


48 


43 


19 


52 


56 


20 


55 


69 


21 


59 


81 


22 


62 


90 


23 


66 


94 


24 


69 


97 


25 


73 


99 


26 


76 


99 



81 



3D 





l"iaw 


Staad^irdized 


Percen- 


Subtest 


Score 


Score 


tile 


Social Relationships 


7 


27 


1 




9 


33 


2 




10 


36 


3 




11 


39 


5 




12 


41 


11 




13 


44 


21 




14 


47 


34 




15 


50 


52 




16 


53 


72 




17 


56 


87 




18 


59 


94 




19 


62 


98 


Combined Subtests 


53 


26 


1 




54 


28 


1 




55 


29 


2 




56 


30 


3 




58 


32 


5 




59 


34 


7 




60 


35 


9 




61 


36 


10 




62 


37 


11 




63 


38 


14 




64 


40 


17 




65 


41 


20 




66 


42 


22 




67 


43 


24 




68 


44 


28 




69 


45 


32 




70 


47 


36 




71 


48 


40 




72 


49 


44 




73 


50 


48 




74 


51 


51 




75 


53 


55 




76 


54 


61 




77 


55 


68 




78 


56 


72 




79 


57 


76 




80 


59 


81 




81 


60 


85 




82 


61 


89 




83 


62 


90 




84 


63 


93 




86 


66 


95 




87 


67 


97 




88 


68 


98 




98 


80 


99 



Inspection of Table 42 reveals that a combined subtests, or totv^l 
test, raw score of 67 falls into the 24th percentile; a raw score of 75 
falls into the 55th percentile; a raw score of 75 falls into the 76th psr- 
centile; and a raw score of 98 falls into the 99th percentile. These vrerca 
compared with posttest scores and percentile rankings which are presented 
in Table 43. 
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Table 43 



Ninth Grade Posttest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 



Subtest 



Self-Realization 



Economic Efficiency 



Civic Responsibility 



Raw 


Standardized 


Percer 


Score 


Score 


tile 


8 


17 


1 


10 


24 


2 


11 


28 


4 


13 


35 


5 




39 


10 


15 


43 


19 


16 


46 


33 


17 


50 


51 


18 


54 


67 


19 


57 


76 


20 


61 


86 


21. 


65 


94 


22 


68 


97 


23 


72 


99 


15 


28 


3 


16 


30 


7 


18 


35 


10 


19 


37 


13 


20 


39 


18 


21 


41 


22 


22 


43 


25 


23 


46 


28 


24 


48 


30 


25 


50 


37 


26 


52 


49 


27 


54 


63 


28 


57 


73 


29 


59 


82 


30 


61 


91 


31 


63 


96 


32 


65 


98 


34 


70 


99 


13 


24 


1 


14 


28 


4 


15 


31 


6 


16 


35 


10 


17 


38 


15 


18 


42 


19 


19 


46 


28 


20 


49 


40 


21 


53 


54 


22 


56 


69 


23 


60 


84 


24 


64 


96 
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Raw 


Standardized 


Percen- 




Score 


Score 


til« 


Social Relationships 


10 


25 


1 




11 


30 


4 




12 


34 


10 




13 


39 


14 




14 


43 


24 




15 


48 


38 




16 


52 


54 




17 


57 


70 




18 


61 


85 




19 


66 


97 


Combined Subtests 


58 


26 


1 




59 


27 


2 




60 


28 


4 




63 


32 


6 




64 


33 


9 




65 


34 


11 




67 


37 


13 




70 


41 


15 




71 


42 


20 




72 


43 


25 




73 


44 


27 




74 


45 


29 




75 


47 


31 




76 


48 


35 




77 


49 


41 




78 


50 


43 




79 


52 


54 




80 


53 


58 




81 


54 


63 




82 


55 


68 




83 


57 


70 




84 


58 


74 




85 


59 


78 




86 


60 


82 




87 


Q J. 






88 


63 


92 




89 


64 


95 




90 


65 


97 




91 


66 


99 



Examination of Table 43 reveals that a combined subtests raw score 
of 72 fell into the 25th percentile as compared to a pretest combined 
subtests raw score of 67 falling Into the 24th percentile. On the post 
test it was necessary to score 79 to be in the 54th percentile, whereas 
a pretest score of 75 fell into the 55th percentile. A posttest raw 
score of 86 fell into the 82nd percentile and a pretest raw score of 80 
fell into the 8Ist percentile. And, a posttest score of 91 fell into 
the 99th percentile as compared to a pretest score of 98 falling into 
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33 



the 99th percentile. In comparing pre- and postter.t data it should be 
noted that pretest data consisted of responses by students in five 
schools and posttest data consisted of data from students in three 
schools. 



Evaluation of Inventory Form C 

Inventory Form C was eval'iated by participating ninth grade 
teachers in May 1975, Teachers were asked to ccrrplete a Survey Form 
which elicited their rntings of the following: directiouv^ for admin- 
istration, readability, relevance, and reliability. The mean ratings, 
cn a scale of 1.0 to 5.0, by teachers of the evaluative criteria arc 
presented in Table 44. 



Table 44 

Ninth GraJa Teacher ilean Ratir-gs 
of Evaluative Criteria for Inventory Form C 



Evalv^ative Cr^.fcerin 


Mean 
Rating 


Relevance to career development 




objectives 


3.44 


Coverage of key concepts /subgoals 


3.44 


Directions for administration 


3,44 


Directions to students 


3.33 


Freedom from bias 


3.22 


Readability 


2.89 


Reliability 


2.78 


Clarity of expression 


2.78 


Length 


2.67 


Scoring 


2.56 



Note. N = 0 

Rating: 1.0 = low 5.0 = high 



Inspection of Table 44 indicates the criteria which were rated low 
were readability, reliability, clarity of expression, length, and scovi 
Ratings and comments of teachers indicated that directions for adminis- 
tration, directions to students, freedom from bias, relevance to career 
development objectives, and coverage of key concepts/subgoals were sati 
factory. This evaluation was taken into consideration by project staff 
at the time modifications were made cn Inventory Form C and the accom- 
panying Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form C. 
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Participating ninth grade teachers were also asked to rate each 
itam as to whether it should be (a) eliminated, (b) modified, or 
(c) retained in the existing form* When recommending elimination or 
modification, teachers provided substitute items. The teacher evalua 
tions of items are presented in Table 45* 

Table 45 



Ninth Grade Teacher Item Evaluation 
of Inventory Form C 



Item 


It en 


Evel-'^ation 




Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 


0 


0 


6 


2 


0 


2 


4 


3 


0 


0 


6 


4 


0 


0 


6 


5 


0 


1 


5 


6 


0 


0 


6 


7 


0 


1 


5 


8 


0 


0 


6 


9 


0 


2 


4 


10 


0 


0 


6 


11 


0 


1 


5 


12 


0 


0 


6 


13 


0 


0 


6 


14 


0 


i 


5 


15 


0 


0 


6 


16 


0 


0 


6 


17 


0 


0 


6 


18 


0 


0 


6 


19 


0 


0 


6 


20 


0 


2 


4 


21 


0 


0 


6 


22 


0 


0 


6 


23 


I 


0 


5 


24 


0 


0 


6 


25 


0 


0 


6 


26 


0 


0 


6 


27 


0 


0 


6 


28 


0 


1 


5 


29 


0 


1 


5 


30 


0 


0 


6 


31 


0 


1 


5 


32 


0 


0 


6 


33 


0 


0 


6 


34 


0 


0 


6 


35 


0 


0 


6 


36 


0 


0 


6 


37 


0 


1 


5 


38 


0 


2 


4 


39 


1 


0 


5 


40 


0 


1 


5 
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It dm 


Item 


Eva lust ion 




Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 


0 


6 


0 


2 


0 


6 


0 


3 


0 


6 


0 


4 


0 


6 


0 


5 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0 


7 


0 


6 


0 


8 


0 


6 


0 


9 


0 


6 


0 


10 


0 


6 


0 


11 


0 


1 


5 


12 


0 


0 


6 


13 


0 


1 


5 


14 


0 


0 


6 


15 


0 


0 


6 


16 


0 


0 


6 


17 


0 


0 


6 


18 


0 


0 


6 


19 


0 


0 


6 


20 


0 


0 


6 


21 


0 


0 


6 


22 


0 


1 


5 


23 


0 


0 


6 


24 


0 


0 


6 


25 


0 


0 


6 


26 


0 


0 


6 


27 


0 


0 


6 


28 


0 


0 


6 


29 


0 


0 


6 


30 


0 


0 


6 


31 


0 


0 


6 


32 


0 


0 


6 


33 


' 1 


1 


4 


35 


0 


0 


6 


36 


0 


0 


6 


37 


0 


0 


6 


38 


0 


0 


6 


39 


0 


0 


6 


40 


0 


1 


5 


41 


0 


0 


6 


42 


0 


2 


4 


43 


1 


0 


5 


44 


0 


1 


5 


45 


0 


0 


6 


46 


1 


1 


4 




n 


n 


6 


48 


0 


u 


D 


49 


0 


1 


5 


50 




J 


i 


51 


8 






52 


0 


0 


6 


53 


0 


0 


6 


54 


0 


0 


6 


55 


0 


0 


6 
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T 


Item Evaluation 


Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


56 


0 


0 


6 


57 


U 


0 


6 


58 


u 


0 


0 


59 


u 


0 


c 
o 


60 


u 


0 


c 
D 


61 


u 


U 


o 


62 




U 


6 


63 


u 


0 


6 


64 


U 


0 


6 


65 


1 


1 

1 


4 


66 


U 


0 


6 


67 


U 


1 


5 


68 


U 


0 


6 


69 


0 


0 


6 


70 


U 


0 


6 


71 


U 


1 


5 


72 


U 


0 


5 


73 


u 


z 




74 


u 


1 
1 


c 


75 


u 


U 


o 


76 


u 


U 


Q 


77 


X 


0 


5 


78 


Z 


U 


A 


79 


1 


0 


5 


80 


u 


1 
1 




1 


U 


0 


5 


2 


U 


0 


6 


3 


U 


0 


6 


4 


0 


0 


6 


5 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


6 


7 


0 


0 


6 


8 


U 


0 


6 


9 


U 


0 


6 


10 


U 


0 


6 


11 


n 
u 


U 


/: 
O 


12 


n 
u 


U 


D 


13 


n 
u 


U 


c 

D 


14 


n 
u 


1 


c 
J 


15 


n 
u 


U 


/: 
o 


16 


n 
u 


U 


6 


1 


n 
u 


U 


/r 
O 


2 


n 
u 


U 


O 


3 


u 


U 


5 


4 


0 


1 


5 


5 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


6 


7 


0 


1 


5 


8 


0 


0 


6 


9 


0 


0 


6 


10 


0 


0 


6 
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Item 


Item Evaluation 


Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 


0 


1 


5 


2 


0 


1 


5 


3 


0 


0 


6 


4 


0 


0 


6 


5 


0 


1 


5 


6 


0 


I 


5 


7 


0 


0 


6 


8 


0 


0 


6 


9 


0 


0 


6 


10 


0 


0 


6 


11 


0 


0 


6 


12 


0 


0 


6 


13 


0 


0 


6 


14 


0 


0 


6 


15 


0 


0 


6 


16 


0 


0 


6 


17 


0 


2 


4 


18 


0 


0 


6 


19 


0 


0 


6 


20 


0 


0 


6 



Note. N = 6 



Examination of Table 45 reveals that teachers recoiranended that 
roughly 5% of the items were in need of modification. They did not 
recommend that any items be eliminated. As with the survey results^ 
these evaluations were noted for use in subsequent inventoty modifica- 
t:ion. 

In addition to teacher evaluations of items, item analysis vjas 
performed using results from pilot testing with ninth graders- The 
results of the item analysis on Inventory Form C presented in Table 46 
show the percent of correct responses for each item by subtest. 
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Table 46 



Item Analysis of Inventory Form C by Subtest 



Subtest 



Self -Realization 



Economic Efficiency 



Item 
Number 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
o 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Percent of Correct 
Responses 



34 
26 
40 
87 
40 
60 
73 
73 
100 
60 
0 
60 
40 
87 
73 
46 
26 
46 
93 
73 
67 
26 
80 
53 
73 
67 
60 
46 
40 
20 
40 
13 
67 
60 
73 
60 
73 
87 
67 
67 
18 
28 
38 
43 
53 
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Item 


Percent of Correct 


Subtest 


Number 


Responses 


Economic Ef f iciencv 


6 


55 


(continued) 


7 


58 




8 


25 




9 


20 




10 


43 




11 


83 




12 


45 




13 


13 




14 


67 




15 


55 




16 


65 




17 


52 




18 


51 




19 


85 




20 


82 




21 

^ -L. 


17 
J./ 




22 


40 




23 






24 






25 


70 




26 


42 




27 


60 




28 


7 




29 


40 




30 


30 




31 


82 




32 


58 




33 


17 




34 


30 




35 


20 




36 


40 




37 


83 




38 


/ ^ 




39 


79 




40 


30 




41 


58 




42 


21 




43 


68 




44 


60 




45 


62 






78 




47 


58 




48 


83 




49 


70 




50 


60 




51 


72 




52 


78 




53 


88 




54 


68 




55 


73 
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Item 


Percent of Correct 


Subtest 


Number 


Responses 


Economic Efficiencv 


56 


78 


( conti.niied'i 


57 


75 




58 


70 




59 


82 




63 


^^7 




61 






6? 






6*^ 


67 




64 


88 




65 


63 




66 


40 




67 


82 




68 


60 




69 


62 




70 


90 




71 


52 




72 


38 




73 


93 




74 


35 




75 


^'0 




76 


52 




77 


57 




78 


45 




79 


62 




80 


35 




1 


57 




2 


80 




3 


52 




4 


65 




5 


78 




6 


60 




7 


88 




8 


52 




9 


68 




10 


63 




11 


63 




12 


50 




1*^ 








79 




IS 






16 


87 




1 


93 




2 


67 




3 


67 




4 


78 




5 


33 




6 


57 




7 


58 




8 


55 




9 


60 




10 


60 
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Subtest 


Item 
Number 


Percent of Correct 
Responses 


Civic Responsibility 


1 


63 




2 


58 




3 


43 




4 


67 




5 


75 




6 


55 




7 


63 




' 8 


72 




9 


65 




10 


55 




11 


75 




12 


48 




13 


48 




14 


53 




15 


58 








i 


17 


41 


t 


18 


77 




19 


80 ■ 




20 


68 



Note. Criterion level Is a 75% correct response rate. 



Examination of Table 46 reveals that roughly 79% of all items on 
inventory Form C failed to meet the criterion level of 75%. On the Self- 
Realization subtest 85% of the items needed modification as compared to 
80% of the items on the Civic Responsibility subtest, 78% of the Econcniu 
Efficiency items, and 73% of the Social Relationships items. This in- 
formation was used in modifying the inventory. 

Reliability 

Estimates of test reliability are obtained to establish the preci- 
sion of a test as a measuring instrument. The reliability of any instru- 
ment refers to the extent that an individual would remain at the same 
relative place in a group in repeated measurements of the group. Thercr 
fore, the more reliable a test, the more consistently would an individual 
make the same or nearly the same score on the test, assuming no change in 
ability. To determine the reliability of Inventory Form C, correlation 
coefficients for pre- and posttest results on each of the four subtests 
were determined for experimental and control groups of ninth grade stu- 
dents. These data are presented in Table 47. 



Table 47 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlation Coefficients 
from Inventory Form C by Subtest and by Group 



Subtest/Group 


Mean 
Pre. a Post.b 


Standard 
Deviation 
Pre. a Post.b 


Correlaticn 
Coef ficiei:'; 


Self -Realization 












Experimental 


1 A OA 
LO . UO 


ID . ^0 


^. 


2.75 


.27 


Control 


LD .00 




0 "'"7 


5.26 


.35 


Economic Efficiency 












Xj Ji,^J c L XlUcXl k. cl J. 


25.33 


25.42 


3.61 




.61 


riOTI t*T"0 1 
V w 11 C I, w X 


21.85 


16 ,09 


4.35 


3.04 


.53 


Civic Responsibility 












Experimental 


15.41 


20.35 


2.52 


2.79 


.58 


Control 


17.08 


16.89 


3.34 


3.04 


.46 














E:cperimental 


15.73 


15.78 


4.35 


2„07 


.41 


Control 


14.54 


14.51 


1.12 


3.40 


.29 


Total Tost 












Experimental 


75.98 


78.51 


6.08 


7.98 


.56 


Control 


69.17 


69.76 


9.24 


9.91 


.69 



Kcte. ^?re. = Pretest 
bpost. = Posttest 



Inspection of Table 47 reveals that the Self -Realization subtest: ha 
l:he lowest correlation coefficient, next was the Social Relationship cub 
t.est, folloT^yed by the Social Relationships and Civic Responsibility sub- 
tests. This information was utilized in modifying Inventory Form C^ 

Validity 

It was deemed important to deterrai?ie whether Inventory Form C wan 
measuring grdwth in those career development areas for which it was de- 
signed. The process of establishing the validity of any test is an 
ongoing process that requires the continuous gathering and evaluating of 
various types of evidence indicative of the performance of the test. 
Users of Inventory Form C are urged to conduct additional validation 
stxidies. ' 

Content Validity . The high content validity of Inventory Form C 
arises from the fact that the items for the preliminary and modified 
versions of the inventory were keyed to the goals, subgoals, and objec- 
tives of the Career Development Continuum. The relationship between 
career development goals, subgoals, and objectives, and the 100 items 
which constitute Inventory Form C, after modification, is shown in 
Table 48. 
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Table 48 



Relationship of Inventory Form C Items (I) to 
Career Development Goals (G), Subgoals(SG) , and Objectives (0) 



T 


VI* o(j . 


u. 




G. 


SG. 


0. 


T 

I. 


G. 


SG. 


0, 


I. 


G. 


SG. 


0, 




\.oK.) 






(EE) 






(SR 


J 






(CR) 




1 


1 1 


1 


26 


2 


1 


1 


51 


3 


1 


1 


76 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 1 


2 


27 


2 


1 


- 


52 


3 


1 


- 


77 


4 


1 


- 


3 


1 1 


2 


28 


2 


1 


- 


53 


3 


1 


- 


78 


4 


1 




4 


1 1 


2 


29 




1 


- 


54 


3 


1 


- 


79 


4 


1 




5 


1 2 


1 


30 




2 


1 


55 


3 


2 


1 


80 


4 


2 


1 


6 


1 2 


1 


31 


2 


2 


- 


56 


3 


2 


- 


81 


4 


2 


• 


7 


1 2 


2 


32 


2 


2 


- 


57 


3 


2 


- 


82 


4 


2 


- • 


8 


1 2 


2 


33 


2 


2 


- 


58 


3 


2 


- 


83 


4 


2 


• 


9 


1 3 


1 


34 


2 


3 


1 


59 


3 


3 


1 


84 


4 


3 


1 


10 


1 3 


1 


35 


2 


3 


1 


60 


3 


3 


1 


85 


4 


3 


- 


11 


1 3 


2 


36 


2 


3 


2 


61 


3 


3 


2 


86 


4 


3 


- 


12 


1 3 


2 


37 


2 


3 


2 


62 


3 


3 


2 


87 


4 


3 


- 


13 


1 4 


1 


38 


2 


4 


1 


63 


3 


4 


1 


88 


4 


4 


1 


14 


1 4 


1 


39 


2 


4 


1 


64 


3 


4 


- 


89 


4 


4 


- 


15 


1 4 


2 


40 


2 


4 


2 


65 


3 


4 


- 


90 


4 


4 


- 


16 


1 4 


2 


41 


2 


4 


2 


66 


3 


4 




91 


4 


4 




17 


1 5 


1 


42 


2 


5 


1 


67 


3 


5 


1 


92 


4 


5 


1 


lo 


1 5 


1 


43 


2 


5 




68 


3 


5 


1 


93 


4 


5 




i 19 


1 5 


2 


44 


2 


5 




69 


3 


5 


2 


94 


4 


5 




23 


1 5 


3 


45 


2 


5 




70 


3 


5 


2 


95 


4 


5 




21 


1 6 


1 


46 


2 


6 


1 


71 


3 


6 


1 


96 


4 


6 


1 


22 


1 6 


2 


47 


2 


6 




72 


3 


6 




97 


4 


6 




23 


1 6 


3 


48 


2 


6 




73 


3 


6 




98 


4 


6 




24 


1 6 


3 


49 


2 


6 




74 


3 


6 




99 


4 


6 




25 


1 2 


1 


50 


2 


2 


1 


75 


3 


3 


1 


100 


4 


3 





ro^. SR = Self-Realization SR-V = Social Relationships 



EE = Economic Efficiency Cll = Civic Responsibility 

Criterion-Related Validity , Criterion-related validity refers to 
establishing the relationship between scores obtained on a given test 
and those obtained on other specific external criterion measures gen- 
erally associated with the attribute measured by the test. It was not 
possible to determine a criterion-related validity estimate as there 
were no external criteria available which could be used for comparison 
purposes with inventory scores* 

Construct Validity . The construct validity of Inventory Form C 
was found by determining intercorrelations among the inventory subtests. 
The degree of intercorrelaticn between preliminary versions of the sub- 
tests was determined and is presented in Table 49. 
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Table 49 



Intercorrelation Between Subtests of Inventory Form C 



Subtest 




Subtest 




^ C A J. U.\wCX J. 

ization 


Economic 

Efficiency 


Civic Res- 
ponsibility 


lationships 


Self -Realization 


1.00 








Economic Efficiency 


.17 


1.00 






Civic Responsibility 


.21 


.52 


1.00 




Social Relationships 


.31 


.06 


.28 


1.00 


'^'^tal Test 

- 


-50 


.75 


.74 


.55 loCC 



Inspection of Table 49 reveals that the intercorrelations betxrecn 
subtests of Inventory Form C ranged from a high of .52 (Civic Respon- 
sibility—Economic Efficiency) to a low of .06 (Social Rolationship-- 
Economic Efficiency). Because of the overlappins t=imong career develop- 
ment goals, it is unrealistic to expect to find pure and completely in- 
dependent subtests. 



Revision of Synthesis of the Final Form of Inventory Form C 

Modifications made on Inventory Form C were based on teacher eval- 
uations and comments, as well as the item analysis. In revising items or 
adding new ones, wording was modified for clearer expression and to ob- 
tain a lower reading level. To facilitate inventory administration aud 
ccoring: (a) items x^ere modified so* that all were four-choice multiple 
choice items, each having only one correct response, (b) the number of 
items were reduced from 166 to lOOj 25 items for each of four subtests, 
and (c) each item was given a one point value, making a total possible 
score of 100. The final form of Inventory Form C consists of 100 items, 
divided into four parts. Each part has 25 items, with four items for each 
of the six subgoals, and one item a repeated item to provide a check on 
reliability. The repeated items are as follows: items 6 and 25, 30 and 
50, 59 and 75, and 85 and 100. 

Modifications were also made in the Administrator's Manual of Instrtic- 
tions - Form C to present standard procedures to follow in administerirg 
and scoring the inventory. Inventory Form C was then administered to a 
small group of ninth grade students to verify readability. RestAts in- 
dicated modifications implemented were satisfactory in meeting the needs 
pointed out by teacher evaluations and the item analysis. 

A copy of the Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form C and a 
copy of Inventory Form C, with correct answers mai^ked, appear as Appen- 
dices G and H of this report. 
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Inventory Form D 



Results of Pilot Testing 

Inventory Form D was administered to 214 tx^elfth grade students 
assigned to experimental and control groups in three schools on the 
island of Oahu and one school on the island of Hawaii. The tests wero. 
administered by regular classroom teachers who had received prior 
training. Tables 50 and 51 show the numbers of students in the prstCL-t: 
and posttest groups by school. 



Table 50 

Twelfth Grade Students Pretested by School 



School 


E2cperimental 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Kaimuki 


43 


56 99 


Konawaena 


22 


13 35 


Nanakuli 


21 


27 48 


Waipahu 


17 


15 32 


Total 


103 


111 214 




Table 51 




Twelfth 


Grade Students Posttested by School 


School 


Experimental 
Group 


Control ^ 
^ Total 

Group 


Kaimuki 


30 


19 49 


Total 


30 


19 49 



Posttests from Konawaena, Nanakuli, and Waipahu schools were not returned 
to the project office. Field supervisors reported these tests were lost 
in the mail. 

A perfect score of 110 was possible on Inventory Form D. Total 
possible scores for each subtest were as follows: Self-Realization, 24; 
Economic Efficiency, 40; Civic Responsibility, 26; and Social Relation- 
ships, 20. Pretest results, by school and by experimental and control 
groups on twelfth grade students for the four subtests representing the 
four goal areas of career development are presented in Table 52. 
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Examination of Table 52 reveals that, overall, there is very 
little difference between pretest results of experimental and control 
groups within a school. However, both experimental and control groups 
in Nanakuli scored slightly lower than other schools, and experimental 
and control groups in Kaimuki scored slightly higher than other schools 
These differences were not significant. The non-significant difference 
were expected as the testing design called for both control and escperi- 
mental groups to be at equivalent career development levels prios to 
treatment. Posttest results from exporlmGUtal and control groups of 
students at Kaimuki are presented in Table 53. 
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Ii'ispcction of Table 53 x iveali that, overall, the e>:perita€ctal crcnp 
scored slightly higher than the control group at Kaimuki, This "was 
also true of pretest results of the two groups. Table 54 presents 
means, standard deviations, and Jt tests for twelfth grade groups for 
comparisons between pre- and posttest results. 

Table 54 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t^ Tests 
for Twelfth Grade Experimental and Control Groups by School 



School/Group 




M 




S.D. 


t 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretes'; 


Posttnst 


Kalmukl 












Experimental 


84.1 


87,6 


6.95 


6.87 


2.763^ 


Control 


83.3 


84.5 


7.84 


6.58 


0.995 



Note. * <C . 10 



Inspection of Table 54 reveals there were no significant differences 
betx^een pre- and posttest means of the control group, but the opposite 
was true of the experirantal group. The non-sigrJ-f icant results are 
probably a function of insufficient treatment time which was only a one 
month period. The significant difference between pre- and posttest means 
of the experimental group are probably not solely a function of treatment 
as the time span between tests was only one month, but the significant 
difference could be due to a combination of many career development ex- 
periences undergone by the experimental group, which included the Career 
Development Continuum Curriculum Guide experiences as well as others. 

Standardization . 

Raw scores of twelfth grade students were converted to standardized 
scores and percentile rankings. For comparison purposes, both pretest 
and posttest scores were converted. Table 55 presents the pretest raw 
scores, standardized scores, and percentile rankings by subtest; Table 56 
presents the same breakdowns for posttest scores. 



Table 55 



Twelfth Grade Pretest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 





Raw 


Standairdizpd 




Subtest 


Score 


Score 


t-f 1p 


Self -Realization 


11 


23 


1 




12 


27 


4 




14 


35 


7 








1 O 




16 


43 


22 




17 


48 


37 




18 


52 


54 




19 


56 


71 




20 


60 


83 




21 


64 


94 




22 


68 


99 


Economic Efficiency 


10 


21 


1 




13 


26 


2 




14 


28 


3 




15 


30 


5 




16 


31 


7 




17 


33 


8 




19 


36 


9 




20 


38 


10 




21 


40 


12 




22 


41 


17 




23 


43 


24 




24 


45 


30 




25 


46 


36 




26 


48 


41 




27 


50 


44 




28 


51 


48 




29 


53 


54 




30 


55 


63 




31 


56 


70 






JO 


/o 






oU 


Q 1 






D 1 


o/ 






D J 


y J 




36 




07 




37 


e%(\ 


7V 




38 


uo 


QQ 


Civic Responsibility 


9 


13 


1 




11 


20 


1 






0*7 

2.1 


2 




14 


31 


4 




16 


38 


10 




17 


41 


17 




18 


45 


27 




19 


48 


38 




20 


52 


52 




21 


55 


69 
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Raw Standardized Pcrcea- 
Subtest Score Score tile 



Civic Responsibility 22 59 83 

(continued) 23 62 91 

24 65 95 

25 69 98 

26 72 99 

Social Relationships 10 21 1 

11 26 2 

12 31 7 

13 36 11 

14 4i 17 

15 46 33 

16 51 51 

17 56 69 

18 61 88 

19 66 99 

Combined Subtests 49 18 1 

53 22 1 

56 25 2 

57 26 3 

60 29 4 

61 30 6 

63 32 8 

64 33 9 
67 36 10 
69 38 11 

71 40 13 

72 41 16 

73 42 18 

74 44 20 

75 45 22 

76 46 27 

77 47 31 

78 48 34 

79 49 40 

80 50 44 

81 51 47 

82 52 51 

83 53 54 

n ^ II 

86 56 73 

87 57 76 

88 58 79 

89 59 82 

90 60 85 

91 61 89 

92 62 93 

93 63 95 

94 64 96 

95 65 98 
97 67 99 



Examining Table 55 reveals that a combined subtests raw score of 76 
falls into the 27th percentile, a raw score of 82 falls into the 51st per- 
centile, a raw score of 87 falls into the 76th percentile, and a raw score 
of 97 falls into the 99th percentile. These were compared with posttest 
scores and percentile rankings which are presented in Table 56. 
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TaulG 56 

Twelfth Grade Posttest Raw Scores Converted to 
Standardized Scores and Percentiles by Subtest 





Raw 


Standardized 


Percen- 


L>uDcesi. 


Score 


Score 


txle 


Self-Realization 


10 


15 


3 




16 


40 


8 




17 


45 


16 




18 


49 


37 




19 


53 


58 




OA 

20 


57 


79 




21 


62 


97 


Economic Efficiency 


16 


25 


3 




19 


31 


8 




22 


37 


13 




23 


39 


18 




26 


45 


24 




28 


49 


29 




29 


51 


37 




JO 


CO 

53 


45 




Jl 


55 


63 




32 


57 


84 




34 


61 


92 




36 


65 


97 


Civic Responsibility 


12 


25 


3 


V 


16 


37 


8 




17 


41 


18 




19 


47 


32 




20 


50 


47 




21 


53 


63 




22 


56 


71 




23 


59 


79 




24 


63 


89 




ZD 


DO 


97 


Docxai Keiatlonsnips 


13 


38 


13 




14 


42 


34 




15 


47 


47 




1/ 


56 


58 




18 


61 


79 




19 


65 


97 


Combined Subtests 


58 


21 


3 




72 


37 


8 




73 








/o 


44 


18 




79 


45 


24 




OA 

80 


47 


29 




81 


48 


37 




83 


50 


47 




84 


51 


55 




86 


54 


61 




87 


55 


66 




90 


58 


74 




91 


60 


S2 




92 


61 


89 




94 


63 


97 



104 



Inspection of Table 56 and a comparison c£ it with Table 55 reveals 
thet a pretest combined subtests raw score of 76 fell into the 27th per- 
centile as compared to a posttest raw score of 79 falling into the 24th 
percentile. A posttest raw score of 84 fell into the 55th percentile, 
whereas the same score on the pretest fell into the 59th percentile. 
It was necessary to score 90 to be in the 74th percentile in the post- 
test group, and it was necessary to score 87 to be in the 76th percen- 
tile in the pretest group. linally, a pretest score of 94 fell into 
the 96th percentile as compared to the same posttest raw score falling 
into the 97th percentile. In comparing pre- and posttest data it sho'ild 
be noted that pretest data consisted of responses by students in four 
schools and posttest data consisted of data from only one school. 

Evaluations of Inventory Form D 

Participating twelfth grade teachers completed a questionnaire de- 
signed to elicit their evali^ntion of Inventory Fotrm D. Teachers were 
asked to rate, on a scale cf: 1.0 to 5.0, such evaluative criteria as 
readability, length, scoring, and reliability. Table 57 presents the 
mean ratings on the evaluative criteria. 



Table 57 

Twelfth Grade Teacher Mean Ratings of 
Evaluative Criteria for Inventory Form D 



Evaluative Criteria. 


I'lean 
Rating; 


Freedom from bias 


3.63 


Length 


3.63 


Coverage of key concepts/subgoals 


3.57 


Directions for administration 


3.38 


Readability 


3.38 


Relevance to career developraent 
objectives 


3.13 


Clarity of expression 


3.25 


Directions to students 


3.14 


Scoring 


2.71 


Reliability 


2.38 



Note. N = 8 

Rating: 1.0 = low 5.0 = high 



Inspection of Table 57 reveals that scoring and reliability were 
the only criteria rated relatively low. In addition, teacher comments 
indicated that the scoring needed to be simplified, a lower reading lev^:l 
was needed, and there v/ere some ambiguous items V7hich needed clarifica- 
tion. The teacher comments and ratings were noted for subsequent inven- 
tory modifications. 

Participaiiing twelfth grade teachers were also asked to rate each 
inventory item as to whether it should be (a) eliminated, (b) modified, 
or (c) retained in the existing form. When recommending eliminatior. or 
modification, teachers provided substitute items. Ihe teacher evalua- 
tions are presented in Table 58. ^ 
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Table 58 



Twelfth Grade Teacher Item Evaluation 
of Inventory Form D 



Item 


Item Evaluation 


Number 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


1 


I 


I 


I 


.2 


I 


1 


I 


3 


I 


1 


I 


4 




1 


I 


5 


I 


1 


I 


6 


I 


1 


I 


7 


I 


1 


I 


8 




1 


I 


9 




1 




10 




1 




11 




1 




12 




1 




13 


I 


1 


I 


14 




1 


I 


15 


I 


1 


I 


16 


I 


1 




1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


1 


2 


4 


0 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


1 


2 


7 


0 


0 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


3 


10 


0 


0 


3 


11 


0 


1 


2 


12 


0 


0 


3 


13 


0 


0 


3 


14 


0 


0 


3 


15 


0 


0 


3 


16 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


3 


0 


5 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


1 


2 


7 


0 


0 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


3 


10 


0 


0 


3 


11 


0 


0 


3 


12 


0 


0 


3 


13 


0 


0 


3 


14 


0 


0 


3 


15 


0 


0 


3 


16 


0 


0 


3 
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luem 
Number 


Item Evalurition 


Eliminate 


Modify 


Retain 


17 


u 


u 


o 


18 


u 


1 


o 
Z 


19 


u 


n 
u 




20 


n 
u 


u 




21 


u 


u 




22 


I 


t 

1 


1 
1 


23 


U 


0 


3 


24 


0 


1 


2 


25 


u 


u 






0 


0 


3 


27 


0 


0 


3 




0 


2 


1 


29 


0 


0 


3 


30 


u 


U 




31 


u 


U 




32 


u 


U 




33 


U 


U 




34 


U 


U 


3 


35 


0 


0 


3 


36 


0 


0 


3 


37 


U 


U 


3 


38 


U 


U 


Q 


29 


U 


U 


Q 


40 


u 


1 




1 


u 


1 


o 

£. 


2 


u 


u 




3 


u 


U 




4 


U 


U 


3 


5 


U 


U 


3 


6 


1 


n 


Z 


7 


U 


u 


3 


8 


U 


u 


Q 

J 


9 


U 


u 




10 


0 


1 


2 


11 


9 


1 

I 


2 


12 


0 


0 


3 


13 


0 


0 


3 


14 


U 


U 


3 


15 


u 


U 




16 


u 


u 




1 


u 


u 




2 


u 


u 




3 


u 


u 




4 


u 


u 




5 


n 
u 


u 




6 


n 

u 


u 




7 


u 


u 




8 


u 


u 




9 


u 


u 




10 


u 


U 




1 


0 


I 


2 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


3 
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Item 
Number 



Eliminate 



Item Evaluation 



Modify 



Retain 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 



Note. N = 3 



Inspection of Table 58 reveals that teachers recommended that 
roughly 2% of the items needed modification. They did not recommend 
that any items be eliminated. 

In addition to the teacher evaluations, an item analysis was per- 
formed using results from pilot testing with twelfth graders. Results 
of the item analysis on Inventory Form D presented in Table 59 show the 
percent of correct responses for each item by subtest. 
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Table 59 

Item Analysis of Inventory Form D by Subtest 





Item 


Percent of Correct | 


Subtest 


Number 


Responses { 


Self "-Realization 


1 


71 




2 


38 




3 


87 




4 


75 




5 


80 




6 


87 




7 


18 




8 


92 




9 


95 




10 


97 




11 


25 




1?. 


88 1 




13 


33 1 




14 


95 1 




15 


92 5 




16 


43 




1 


80 




2 


75 




3 


83 




4 


73 




5 


77 




6 


70 




7 


77 




8 


82 




9 


80 




10 


75 




11 


83 




12 


73 




13 


77 




14 


70 




15 


77 




16 


82 


Economic Efficiency 


1 


87 




2 


88 




3 


90 




4 


57 




5 


83 




6 


80 




7 


47 




8 


90 




9 


45 




10 


63 




11 


40 




12 


45 




13 


72 




14 


56 




15 


55 




16 


62 
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Subtest 


Item 
Number 


Percent of Correct 
Responses 




Economic Efficiency 


17 


55 




(continued) 


18 


88 






19 


87 






20 


47 






21 


83 






22 


57 






23 


80 






24 


98 






25 


92 






26 


82 






27 


72 






28 


67 






29 


46 






30 


82 






31 


55 






32 


87 






33 


65 






34 


87 






35 


45 






36 


33 






37 


15 






38 


88 






39 


83 






40 


23 




Social Relationships 


1 


32 






2 


47 






3 


57 






4 


50 






5 


75 






6 


53 






7 


70 






8 


32 






* 9 


70 






10 


65 






11 


60 






12 


40 






13 


75 






14 


72 






15 


32 






16 


72 






1 


90 






2 


75 






3 


85 






4 


63 






5 


47 






6 


82 






7 


65 






Q 
o 


A7 






9 


57 






10 


57 
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Subtest 


Item 
Number 


Percent of Correct 
Responses 


Civic Responsibility 


1 


73 




2 


70 




3 


58 




4 


80 




5 


87 




6 


62 




7 


60 




8 


65 




9 


58 




10 


38 




11 


83 




12 


40 




13 


53 




14 


57 




15 


62 




16 


63 




17 


35 




18 


75 




19 


85 




20 


62 



Note, Criterion level is a 75% correct response rate. 



Inspection of Table 59 reveals that roughly 57% of all Inventory 
Form D items did not meet criterion level of 75%. On the Social Rela^ 
tionships subtest . roughly 77% of the items needed modification, as 
compared to 75% of the Civic Responsibility items, 55% of the Economic 
Efficiency items, and 31% of the Self-Realization items* 



R o liabi lity 

Estimates of test reliability are obtained to establish the preci- 
sion of a test as a measuring instrument. The reliability of any in- 
strument refers to the extent that an individual would remain at the 
same relative place in a group in repeated measurements of the group. 
Therefore, the more reliable a test, the more consistently would an 
individual make the same or nearly the same score on the test, assuming 
no change in ability. To determine the reliability of Inventory Form D 
correlation coefficients for pre- and posttest results for each of the 
four subtests were determined for experimental and control groups of 
twelfth grade students • These data are presented in Table 60. 
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Table 60 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlation Coefficients 
from Inventory Form D by Subtest and by Group 



Sub test /Group 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


1 

Correlative.; 


Pre. a 


Post.b 


Pre. a 


Post.b 




Self -Realization 
EJcperimental 
Control 


18.0? 
18.05 


19.34 
18.23 


2.26 
1.78 


2.26 
2.48 


.32 
.21 


Economic Efficiency 
Experimental 
Control 


29.19 
29.35 


30.96 
29.64 


5,02 
3,93 


3.61 
3.99 


.44 
.81 


Civic Responsibility 
Experimental 
Control 


20.11 
20.05 


20.69 
20.47 


2,16 
2.60 


1.97 
2.76 


.56 
.85 


Social Relationships 
Experimantal 
Control 


16.50 
15.88 


16.46 
15.76 


1.47 
2.17 


1,98 
2.27 


1 

.64 
.65 


Total Test 
Experimental 
Control 


84.15 
83.35 


87.65 
84.52 


6.95 
7.84 


6.87 
6.58 


.58 
.80 



Note , ^Pre. = Pretest 
^Post. « Posttest 



Examination of Table 60 reveals a relatively high degree of re- 
liability for each of the subtests, with the exception of the Self- 
realization subtest, based on comparisons of pre- and posttest results. 
The Self-Realization subtest was the lowest of the four with correla- 
tion coefficients for experimental and control groups of .32 and .21, 
respectively. This information was noted for use by staff when modifying 
the inventory. 



Validity 

It was deemed important to determine x^hether the inventory was 
measuring growth in those career development areas for which it was 
designed. The process of establishing the validity of any test is an 
ongoing process that requires the continuous gathering and evaluating 
of various types of evidence indicative of the performance of the test. 
Users of Inventory Form D are urged to conduct additional validation 
studies. 

Content Validity . The high content validity of Inventory Form D 
arises from the fact that the items for the preliminary and modified 
versions of the inventory were keyed to the goals, subgoals, and objec- 
tives of the Career Development Continuum. The relationship between 
career development goals, subgoals, and objectives, and the 100 items 
which constitute Inventory Form D, after modification, is shown in Table 61. 
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Table 61 



Relationship of Inventory Form D Items (I) to 
Career Development Goals (G), Subgoals(SG), and Objectives (0) 



I. 


G. SG. 


0. 


I. 


G. 


SG, 


0. 


I. 


G. 


SG. 


0. 


I. 


G. 


SG. 


o» 




(SR) 






(EE) 






(SR*) 






(CR) 




1 


1 1 


1 


25 


Z 


1 


1 


51 


3 


i 


1 


76 




•1 
X 


1 


2 


1 1 


1 


27 


o 
Z 


1 




52 


Q 

o 


1 


1 


77 




1 




3 


1 1 


1 


28 


Z 


1 

X 




53 




1 


2 


78 


A 


1 




4 


1 1 


2 


29 


9 






54 


o 


I 
X 


2 


79 


A 


1 
X 




5 


1 2 


1 


30 


z 


z 


1 


55 


o 


Z 


1 


80 


A 




1 


6 


1 2 


1 


31 


Z 


Z 




58 


Q 

o 


Z 




81 




z 




7 


1 2 


1 


32 


Z 


Z 




57 


Q 
J 


Z 




82 




Z 




3 


1 2 


2 


33 


«7 


Z 




5o 


3 


Z 




83 




Z 




9 


1 *^ 


1 


34 


Z 




1 


59 


3 


3 


1 


84 






1 


10 


1 3 


1 


35 


Z 


o 


1 


60 








85 


/, 






11 


1 3 


2 


36 


Z 


o 


2 


61 


3 






86 


A 


q 




12 


1 3 


2 


37 


Z 




2 


62 


3 


3 




87 




q 




13 


1 4 


1 


38 


Z 




1 


63 






1 


88 




/, 


1 


14 


1 4 


1 


39 


2 


4 




64 


3 


4 




89 


4 


4 




15 


1 4 


2 


40 


Z 




_ 


65 




A 


^ 


90 


A 


A 




16 


1 4 


2 


41 


2 


4 




66 


3 


4 




91 


4 


4 




17 


1 5 


1 


42 


2 


5 


1 


67 


3 


5 


1 


92 


4 


5 


1 


.1.8 


1 5 


1 


43 


2 


5 


1 


63 


3 


5 


1 


93 


4 


5 




19 


1 5 


2 


44 


2 


5 


2 


69 


3 


5 


2 


94 


4 


5 




20 


1 5 


3 


45 


2 


5 


2 


70 


3 


5 


2 


95 


4 


5 




21 


1 6 


1 


46 


2 


6 


1 


71 


3 


6 


1 


96 


4 


6 


1 

X 


22 


1 6 


1 


47 


2 


6 




72 


3 


6 


1 


97 


4 


6 




23 


1 6 


2 


48 


2 


6 




73 


3 


6 




98 


/^ 


6 




24 


1 6 


2 


49 


2 


6 




74 


3 


6 




99 


4 


6 




25 


1 2 


1 


50 


2 


1 




75 


3 


3 


1 


100 


4 


2 





Note . SR = Self-Realization SR- = Social Relationships 

EE « Economic Efficiency CR = Civic Responsibility 



Criterion-Related Validity . Criterion- relat'ad validity refers to 
establishing the relationship between scores obtained in a given test and 
those obtained on other specific external criterion measures generally 
associated with the attribute measured by the test. It was not possible 
to determine a criterion-related validity estimate as there were no ex- 
ternal criteria available which could be used for comparison purposes 
rrith inventory scores. 

Construct Validity . The construct validity of Inventory Form D 
was found by determining intercorrelations among the inventory subtests • 
The degree of intercorrelation betx^een preliminary versions of the sub- 
tests was determined and is presented in Table 62. 
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Table 62 

Intercorrelation Between Subtests of Inventory Form D 



Subtest 


Subtest Total 


Self-Real- Economic Civic Res- Social Re- Test 
isatlon Efficiency ponsibility lationships 


Self -Realization 
Economic Efficiency 
Civic Responsibility 
Social Relationships 
Total Test 


1.00 

-.08 1,00 
.57 -.14 1.00 
.44 -.25 .74 1.00 
.71 .41 .69 .58 1.00 



Examination of Tsble 62 reveals that the intercorrelations between 
subtests of Inveiitory : J^m D are relatively low, with th:^ exception of 
the intercorrelation between the Social Relationships and Civic Respon- 
sibility subtests. Thus 5 despite the overlapping of the four career de- 
velopment goal areas, this test had relatively pure measures in three 
areas. Since the four goal areas of the Career Development Continuum 
are closely interrelated, it is unrealistic to expect to find completely 
pure and independent subtests. 



Revision and Synthesis of the Final Form of Inventory Form D 

The item analysis and teacher evaluations and comments formed the 
basis for modifying Inventory Form D. In revising items or adding new 
items, wording was modified for clearer expression and to remove ambi- 
guities, as well as to obtain a lower reading level. To facilitate in- 
ventory administration and scoring: (a) items were modified so that all 
were four-choice multiple choice items, each having only one correct 
response, (b) the number of items was reduced from 188 to 100 items, 
25 items for each of the four subtests, and (c) each item was given a 
one point value, making a total possible score of 100. The final form 
of Inventory Form D consists of 100 items, in four parts. Each part has 
25 items, with four items for each of the six subgoals, and one item a 
repeated item to provide a check on reliability. The repeated items are 
as follows: Items 6 and 25, 29 and 50, 59 and 75, and 81 and 100. 

The Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form D was modified 
presenting standard procedures to follow in administering and scoring 
the inventory. Inveni:ory Form D was then administered to a small group 
of twelfth grade students. Results indicated ail items were appropriate 
for a twelfth grade reading ability. 

A copy of the Administrator's Manual of Instructions - Form D and a 
copy of Inventory Form D, with correct answers marked, appear as Appen- 
dices I and J of this report. 
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PROJECT EVAmTION REPORT 



Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project 
Phase III 



Introduction 

The Hawaii State Department of Education has undertaken a systematic 
effort to integrate a comprehensive program of career education into the 
State of Hawaii's schools. This effort envisioned a sequGtxtial, step by 
step approach that would involve various phases over an extended period of 
time. This procedure is intended to insure an efficient and effective 
utilization of a comprehensive career development program. 

The overall effort has come to be knoxm as the Career Development: 
Continuum Project (CDC) . The project was implem.enf:ed unuar provisions 
of P.L. 90-576, Part C. with funds awarded to the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education and sponsored by the State Department of Education. 
The project has been conducted by the Educational Research and Develop- 
ment Center and the Department of Educational Psychology of the Colleg.3 
of Education, Universi/;y of Hawaii, under contract to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The University of Hawaii appointed Br, T, Antoinette 
Ryan as project coordinator. 

The initial phases produced 1) a career development model and con- 
ceptual framework. Kindergarten through grade 14, and 2) a set of related 
curriculum guides for school implementation, Kindergarten through grade 12. 
The project under consideration in this evaluation report is Phase III 
in the total systematic effort. The elements developed in previous phases 
^<;ere to be utilized In Phase III involving the following (Memorandum c£ 
Agreement, May, 1974): 

1. inservice training of personnel 

2. development of testing materials and instruments 

3. evaluation and revision of the model and guides 

Sources for the Evaluation Report 

Information for this report was obtained from the following sources: 

1. Review of CDC documents from previous phases: 

A Conceptual Framework for a Career Development Continuum K-14 
for Hawaii's Schools 

Hawaii Career Development Continuum Curriculum Guide K-3 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum Curriculum Guide 4-6 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum Curriculum Guide 7-9 
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HctTOii Gg.reer Devel' > rnient Continuum Curriculi?m Guide 10-12 

2. Career Development Continuum Project 1974 Workshop Syllabus 

3. Materials and content used in 1974 Workshops, including handouts, 
references, agenda outlines, descriptions of procedures, methods 
and techniques. 

^* Sunnnary Repor t of Individual Workshop and Combined Workshops Dat:a 
collected by the project coordinator. 

5. Personal contact with the project coordinator and her staff. 

5. Observations of the inservice program including discussion 
with program participants . 

7. Preliminary copies of a C areer Development Inventory battery. 

8. Report of findings from pilot testing of the Career Development 
Inventory . 

9. Revised Hawai i Career Develop m ent Cont-^nuum Curriculum Gi^.ider , 



The InservicG Traini ng: Program 

The Department of Education and the University of Hawaii collaborated 
on arrangements for the training program. The bssic fonii.it for instruc- 
tion and the target population for the program were agreed upon after 
reviewing resources available and imposed constraints. It was decided 
to offer a series of orientation vrarkshops through the University of 
Hawaii, Manoa and Hilo, Division of Continuing Education and Community 
Services, and the Department of Educational Psychology. Dr. Ryan and 
her staff were responsible for defining the specific program objectivas, 
developing the staff development procedures and materials, and imple- 
menting the program as planned. 

The program series consisted of seven 2 -day workshops which wero 
designed to make some initial impact on a representative number of 
schools. Therefore, all seven major districts in the State of Hawaii 
were chosen for participation in the program. A two day workshop for 
one semester hour credit offered through the University of Hawaii/ s 
Center for Continuing Education was judged to be a feasible time commit- 
ment and reasonable incentive. Any school personnel in the designated 
areas, regardless of position assignment, could participate for credit or 
non-credit. The nature of the workshop did pose some restrictions on the 
number of participants. 

The seven 15 hour workshops were held on Fridays and Saturdays, 
October through December 1974. The same basic instructional and staff 
development procedures ware used in each workshop. 
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This evaluation report will attend to the following factors a:?-5 
provide a summary of concluding remarks: 

Staff Development Rationale 

Selection of Participants 

Organization of Workshops 

Goals and Objectives of the Workshops 

Process Evaluation 

Outcome Evaluation 



Staff Development Ration ale 

The career development workshops were described as one of a series 
of orientation experiences for school personnel. The specific intent 
seemed to be the implementation of the set of curriculum guides for 
elementary and secondary personnel. This mission is well documented in 
the workshop syllabus. The attention given to the concept of career 
development and systematic curriculum development scheme was well founded 
and developed. In this reviex^er's opinion, they are high quality pro- 
ducts . 

However, preoccupation with the career development continuum frame- 
work may have caused a channeled view that has ignored some important 
development needs. There is no evidence of the typical staff develop- 
ment concerns such as the following: 

1. Needs assessment of staff 

2. Procedure for selection of participants 

3. Differential needs of groups e.g. teachers, counselors, or 
adminis tra t or s 

4. Identification of competencies and attitudes required for 
goal achievement 

5. Longitudinal and followup activities 

6. Suggested school, group, and individualized programs 

7. Integration of staff development within implementation plan 

8. Provision of resources and a continuing education plan to 
support inservice activities 

The most serious indictment may be the failure to provide an over- 
all plan and/or rationale for staff development. Discussions with the 
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project coordinator suggest that sotae consideration had been given 
to a systematic staff development program by the University of Hawaii 
and DOE coordinators but documentation or other evidence of such a 
commitment were not available. 



Selection of Participan ts 

The career development workshops were organized around Hawaii's 
seven districts (regions). Specific school participation was not con- 
trolled. This plan did guarantee a spreadoff effect to the total state. 
All districts solicited participation of school personnel from elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Within tlxe limitations of workshop size, 
this approach seemed reasonably effective. 

Since the major concern of the project was the iiitp lenient ation of 
curriculum guides, a more selective process for workshop participation 
may have contributed more specific school building/unit implementation. 
Participation way have been organized around school units and repre- 
sentation of different school personnel. I^Jhat are the critical school 
personnel needed to implement a program of career development in a par- 
ticular school unit? From this point of departure each school unit 
could develop its own implementation plan, including their own individ- 
ualized staff develop-nent program. This approach would have assured 
the important mixture of leadership, instruct ion^ and guidance staff. 
Followup and continued progrers activities could be betf.er followed up 
on the basis of a building or unit approach. Workshop goals and inatruc 
tional processes could have featured this point of departure. In light 
of the participation groups (See Summary Report) , this would have been 
a viable and easily administered contingency. 



Organization of Workshops 

The Hawaii DOE and project coordinator should be credited with f:n 
outstanding job of workshop organization. Tliio aspect is documented 
in the participants response in the Summary Report and feedback re- 
ceived by the evaluator from workshop participants. The length of the 
workshop was feasible (15 hours), Friday evening and all day Saturday, 
Most of the facilities and supportive arrangements were conducive to 
the type of instructional activities used. The various incentives 
employed including college credit and personal recognition were evi- 
dently effective. The motivational level seemed to be relatively 
high. This motivation may have varied somewhat according to area or 
group. The workshops seemed especially meaningful to classroom teachers; 
and counselors and less appropriate for administrators and college 
trainers (teacher educators and counselor educators). Again, this may 
not be the organization of the workshops but rather consideration for 
rationale and selection. 

Participant ratings of program factors (Table 9, Summary Report ) 
support a positive attitude toward program organization. "Pre -works hep 
information" received the lowest rating. This is understandable con- 
sidering the press of the workshop activities. 



The BOE tind uxGtrict ^^ciministrative support for the V7orkf?hops was 
good. Their participation in various components of the program Ind 
credence to the career development commitment. The utilization of 
administrative staff may have been further enhanced by a preliminrtry 
staff development program for administrative personnel. 

Goals and Objectives of the Workshops 

There is no question that goals and objectives were stated and 
systematically developed. The Syllabus for 1974 Workshops provides 
an excellent outline of the workshop objectives. The goal for the 
workshops was : 

To develop participants understanding of career development 
and to incrcEase their capabilities of infusing career develop- 
ment into the existing curriculum. 

The basic assumption that this is the only or most prominent goal 
could be challenged. Is this the only implementation goal for career 
development? Is this goal the result of a feasibility or priority 
study? The evaluator had no indication of any such study and suspects 
that none has been undertaken. Some critics would point up that in- 
fusion of career devolopment into the e::isting curriculum is but one 
goal of career development . 

Assuming the central focus of the goal statement leads to suhrroal 
and performance objectives as stated in the syllabus, the following is 
an example of this procedure: 

Subgoal 2: For participants to understand the importance of 
and be motivated to utilize career development 
learning experiences in the classroom. 

Objective 2.3: Given a 40 minute task assignment on coopera- 
tion, participants v;ill demonstrate their awareness of the need 
for cooperative efforts of teachers and/or administrators, coun- 
selors, instructors, and community persons in delivering learning 
experiences to learnee by correctly responding to questions 19-25 
and 28 (Section 2) on the Inventory of Educational Improvement. 

The sequence of instruction included excellent evaluation pro- 
cedures for each objective. The Worlcshops were readily amenable to 
outcome evaluation. 



Process Evaluation 

There were a variety of techniques employed to achieve the work- 
shops objectives. The match of the type of techniques V7ith the ob- 
jective seemed appropriate. On a 1.0 (not worthwhile) to 4.0 (exi:rema 
ly worthwhile) scale the participants rated the workshop activities 
3.35 (Table 7, Summary Report) . "Reading assigned reference materials^ 
(3.03) and "viewing career education materials" (3.10) were rated low- 
est, ^'Participating in task groups" (3.70) was rated highest. The 
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hlgli rating c£ tTie task group participation 1:5 representative cf the haiilc 
tj/Tost employed in the workshops. A great deal of effort was giver, to 
organizing workshop activities into task groups. This allowed the per^ 
ticipants to achieve a sense of ownership and feel that they ware, c^-^r-able 
of employing the career development continuum in their schools. This 
performance emphasis in the processes was in keeping xrith the objectifies 
outlines in the syllabus. 

Staff and resource personnel were rated on Content Mactery and Com- 
»T.mication Skill scales (ItO poor to 4,0 outstanding). Tiui mean rating 
on Content Mastery was 3,49 and the mean rating for Cctomi-nicaticn CkiTl 
was 3.50 (Table 8, Summary Report) . The participants' rating of staff 
and resource personnel indicatod an exceptional po&itive reaction to those 
involved in the program activities. The ratings of Training ProccGO Tac- 
tors (Table 10, Sx^ajnary Report ) surniiarized various irorkshop element.s. ^,11 
were ranked above 3,00 on a 4/0 J r.caln, ThQ overall ratiii33 of the train- 
ing processes were very positive. 

There were soma variations of participants' responses by workshop 
setting. The make up of the participant roster may have demanded spc-iial 
consideration be given to certain characteristics of personnel in some of 
the districts (See Table 2, Sutmairy Report ) . A:;ain, this situation may 
have been best handled by a workshop participant selection procedure. 



Catcotne Evalu a tion 

The training objectives of the workshops werCt stated in terns of 
performance behaviors. As indicated earlier, this approach lends itself 
::o outcome evaluation. Outcome data were collected in tX7o basic goal 
areas: Acquired Knowledge and Developed Skills, Tv7o basic evaluation 
procedurf33 were used: Perceived Self -Evaluation and Objective Test 
Responses. 

Self-evaluation techniques indicated that the participants felt t::^;'- 
had acquired the necessary knowledge aud skills to implement the career 
development continuum, A combined 88,69 percent expressed this positive 
belief (Table 3, Summary Report) . On a scale for the self -evaluation of 
achievement of training objectives, a 3.40 average uas reported on a 4. CD 
scale (Table 4, Summary Report ) . 

However, results from the objective test evaluation were not so coa- 
clusive. The mean score for all seven x/orkshops was approximately 70 
percent for Knowledge, G6 percent for Skill and almost 60 percent for 
I'nowledge and bicill combined, Ihis ±$i slightly belox^ the criterion le\'r2l 
of 70 percent (Table 5, Summary Report ) , Considerable variation existed 
among workshop sites in their response to the objective tests, Like\7'.sa 
there was considerable variation in response to the two outcome areas: 
Acquisition of Knowledge and Development of Skills, 

The contrasting results and variability on the objective tests castr^ 
:;oma doubts about the test's validity. Observed performance by the pro- 
ject staff and the evaluator vjould tend to support the participants' 
r3 0 1 f -eva lua t ion , 
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C jncluslcpa 

Within the conte::t of the workshop objectives the inservice prc^rat*! 
was successful. There is ample evidence that the DOE and the Uuivrraiiy 
of Hawaii have achieved some preliminary implementation goals. 

To state that the Career Dcvclopv.ent Continuum Projec'j hnr^ iirplc- 
mented career education into the State of Hawaii's Schools would be fin 
over generalization. Considerable readiness has been established. Ho"- 
2ver, a more systematic, unit by unit (school buildings) approach V7ould 
be needed before any immediate or significant impact could be notice^]. 
The success of this particular inservice program is promising. 

A staff development needs assessment is still nendcJ, This io e?;- 
pecially true now that some staff members have r^^.c-aived s ;me traiuinr: > 
Th3 differences among staff members regarding competcncie.s in career 
-education has nox7 increased. Further staff development activities are 
needed but this may now req^-ilre differentiated approaches. School ad- 
ministrators must become involved or the leadership at the local level 
v7ill suffer. Their participation in this evaluated works^hop war cer- 
tainly minimal. 

A major strength of this workshop approach was the amount of guided 
participant involvement. Thic enabled th3 staff In training to relate 
to the CDC conceptual framework and the Guide Materials. As participart^ 
took responsibility for integrating activities, a sense of ownership 
iHnd willingness to risk X7as noted. It was evident that a great majority 
of staff members felt comfortable with the career education approach. 
Many of these people could be used in further staff /inservice traininr^ 
activities. A follow up procedure would help clarify the possibilities' 
in this area. 

This series of workshops should be encouraged. Likewise the sti'iU- 
Iction created in the local schools deserves systematic, in-depth ccnmit 
ment and support. Follov; up and continued activities are definitely 
needed . 



Development of Testing; Materials and Instruments 

An objective test battery was developed for grades 3, 6, 9, and 12, 
There is a 100 item form for each grade level. Four items represent eacJ 
of six subgoals from the four career development goals of the Career 
Development Continuum llodel. One item in each goal area is repeated fcr 
a reliability check. 

The battery was developed by the following process: 

1. Review of escisting instruments and the development of prototyp2 
instruments . 

2. Selection and construction of items for a preliminary version ci 
a four subtest inventory. 

3. Administration of a preliminary Career Development Inventory to 
experimental and control groups of students (April, 1975). 



4, Adnini3trr.Lion of a Teacher Survey Form that gathered teachers* 
reactions to the Inventory and an evaluation of each item in 
each of the subtests, 

5» Item analysis based upon student group responses. 

6. Revision of items as indicated by student and teccher respcns^s; 
also, keyed items to subgoals and modified directions for 
administration and scoring. 

7. Administration of the Career Development Inventory battery lo 
experimental and control groups of students (June, 1975). 

8. Revision as test data indicated. 

The result of this process was a Career Development Inventory bat- 
tery that included Form A for grade 3, Form B for grade 6, Form C £,>i- 
grade 9 , and Form D for grade 12 . An Administrator's Manual of Inst ruc- 
t ions^ accompanies each form. 



Developmental Concerns 

A developer of a new seqtjential career development battery can ex- 
pect to encounter some difficulties. First, similar career development 
batteries are not available for modeling or for cross validation. This 
area of test development is in its infancy. Research reports, consul- 
tation, and expert opinion in career development evaluation is lacking. 
It is understandable that an earlier national search inquiry by tha in- 
ventory developer provided little assistance. 

Secondly, the goal areas of the Career Development Continuum are 
relatively unique. The content validity of the battery was greatly er- 
hanced by relating the items to the subgoals. The lack of knowledge 
about the flow of developmental elements as one proceeds from early 
childhood to adulthood makes item construction difficult. The same 
concerns were probably faced when the Career Development Continuum 
Curriculum Guides were developed. However, a testing battery will pre- 
determine expectancies and influence the setting of developmental goalo. 

Lastly, new concepts and vocabulary will be included in such a 
battery. It may be difficult to determine if "readability" level is 
not just the function of lack of treatment (process of career develop- 
ment programs) . There will be more of this readability concern in pri- 
mary years where reading problems already exist. It is also possible 
that the Career Development Continuum goal areas represent more abstract 
concepts than usually found in other curriculum areas. In particular 
the goal areas of self -realizatxr n, social relationships and civic 
responsibility may contain many abstract concepts. 



Utilization of Developmental Data 

An experimental-control comparison is a rigorous test for this 
instrument development process. While this method may be desirable 
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for idealized tesZ development and program evaluation, it does not fiGeifl 
i:o be an appropriate method for a situation vjhere the adequacy of the 
treatment process can be questioned. However, it is doubtful that tha 
comparison was the primary input for item revision. The teachers' 
reactions on the Teacher Survey Form and the item analysis data would 
seem to be more helpful at this stage of development. Student perf^v^- 
mance data from next year may allow c>:iother experirae'atal -control det^if/i 
to be employed at that time. 

The preliminary data (April, 1975) seemed to focus attention on 
readability, reliability, clarity, length, and scoring. This evaluaccr 
is concerned that the lack of experience V7ith career development concC|^>:: 
both students and teachers, may unduly suppress and constrict the scope 
of the instrument. Staff development programs and intensified career 
development programs may run pupils* scores to the ceiling of the batter 

Test Development and Program Evaluation 

The development of a feasible testing battery for Career Develop- 
ment Continuum goal areas is an admirable research and development ac- 
complishment. The fundamental instrument development process was sound, 
and considering the e:cploratory nature of the area, the results are 
extremely promising. A sequential testing of the Career Development 
Continuum subgoals will place school programs of career development in 
a comparable perspective with other curriculum objectives. The avail- 
ability of evaluation procedures will give impetus to career develop- 
ment program implementation. Few evaluation instruments have been 
related to subgoals of instruction such as represented in the Career 
Development Inventory battery. This state of Hawaiian integration of 
rationale, model, curriculum guides, staff development, and evaluation 
is an outstanding program development capstone for the implementation 
of career development philosophy. 

Other career development evaluation procedures will need to be en^- 
ployedo It is hoped that the impact of the Career Development Inven tory 
will not be to over-siiqplify the career development program evaluation 
procedure. Some fundamental assumptions of the career development 
philosophy would suggest a number of evaluation procedures be used. 
The development of the Career Development Inventory battery should be a 
beginning not an end for program evaluation. 

Evaluation and Revision of t he Model and Guides 

In accordance with Phase II evaluation input the liawaitan Caree r 
Development Continuum C urric ulum Guides were revised and printed. Pre- 
liminary evaluation data seems to substantiate the model on which the 
Guides are based. 

This evaluator feels that the four Guides represent the most syste- 
matic, comprehensive approach to career development at this point in 
time. While the Guides have been made relevant to the state of Hawaii, 
they will provide assistance to other states and school districts inter- 
ested in career developraent . The press for implementation will undoubt- 
edly be one of Hawaii's top priorities. 
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Conc lusions and Recommendations Related to Objective 1; In-Service gl: afg 
Training s 

I^Jhen the training results are interpreted in light of the process 
evaluation, it can be sesn that the three workshops \vhich were most ef- 
fective in achieving training objectives, Kauai, Hilo, and Kona, wev3 
the three for which the process evaluation showed the highest ratings. 
Results show that the knowledge objective generally was achieved at a 
highar level than the skill objective. The process evaluation pointed 
up the time constraint. This factor may account, in part at least, for 
the lower level of achievement of the shill objactive. Another proc^rss 
factor contributing to this was the fact that the supply of curriculum 
guides was not sufficient to permit each participant to hi^ve a set. 

The relatively low rating for the Leeward workshop on the objective 
test, showing that only 32% of the participants met criterion level, is 
accounted for in part by the fact that 20% of the participants did not 
take the objective tests and a large number did not participate in the 
entire program. This points to a critical factor in any training pro- 
gram — selection of participants. In this in-service training program 
there were no criteria for selection of participants. In the Leeward 
x7orkshop, one -third of the enrolled participants did not attend the total 
program. Windward, Honolulu, and Maui workshops also had participants 
who V7ere not in attendance for the entire training program. 

Another conclusion which can be dravm is that the learning environ- 
ment is a critical factor in any training program. It can be noted that 
the three workshops x^hich were most successful in achieving objectives, 
Kauai, Hilo, and Kona, were conducted in hotels where regular confereiace 
facilities and services V7ere provided, according to requirements stipu- 
lated in the design for the delivery system. 

The results of evaluating this training program suggest that with 
a systematic procedure for selecting participants, a training environ- 
ment conducive to learning, and with participation in the total traiivlr.^ 
program, the acquisition of basic knowledge about career development and 
development of preliminary skills for infusing career development into 
the curricula can be achieved with this training program. 

The training package provided a model for an innovative, activity- 
oriented workshop. The success of this format was evident from the com- 
ments made by the participants. The format of "staying put and listening 
to lectures," as one participant stated, requires less in the way of 
planning and organization, but the learning is less than it would be vjLan 
learning is activity -oriented . 

It is important that the populations at the workshops be selected, 
and that administrators ^ counselors, and teachers receive in-service 
training. In order to have the greatest impact on the schools, it is 
necessary to select participants in the initial orientation and advanced 
training with great care. Effectiveness, enthusiasm, dedication, energy, 
and potential for leadership are important factors to consider when 
choosing participants. Training persons selected on the basis of these 
qualifications will make much n;')re of an impact in the school system than 
training participants selected at randcm. 
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It is recoifitnenj^id that future training models incorporate a two- 
level training deoign and that participants for advanced training be 
chosen extremely carefully from among those who have completed the b*isic 
X'/orkshop and have shoxm leadership potential and mastery of career de- 
velopment concepts. Such two-level training will be more effective as 
well as more economical since the advanced participants should be fully 
capable, after training, to assumes leidersh5.p positions in training 
others in their schools and districts. Involveir '^t of more communl!:y 
representatives should also be considered. Training of administrators 
and counselors is essential. 



Conclusions and Recom men pitior n Rela ted to Objective 2; Development of 
Instruments for Student Growth Asgessment , 

The four forms of the Student Growth Assesstrent of Career Develop - 
ment Inventory measured student growth in the career development areas 
of self-realization, economic efficiency, civic responsibility, and 
social relationships. Results from the pre- and posttests of control 
and experimental groups indicated there were no significant differences 
between experimental and control groups, nor were there significant 
differences between pre- and posttest responses. This, no doubt, is 
accounted for by the limited treatment time. These time constraints 
v/ere due to the fact that all testing had to be completed by the end 
of the current fiscal year. Teachers had little time to incorporate 
career development learning eicperienccs into their curriculum. How- 
ever, trend data indicate that the instruments would measure differences 
between the tvjo groups if the time interval was significantly longer. 

It is recommended that data be gathered and analysed routinely fto^n 
the results of using the Student Growth Assessment of Career DevelopiT»er/c 
Inventory in subsequent years . Then data can form an important bank of 
information to help in interpreting results. 

In classes with low reading ability p it is recommended that the 
inventory in the student growth assessment battery for the next lower 
level be used in testing career development outcomes. Since each guide 
has the same sequence of goals, subgoals, and objectives, the items in 
all four inventories are comparable in terms of testing achievement of 
objectives . 

It is recommended that the inventories be used for instructional or 
guidance functions as v/ell as for measurement instruments. Counselors 
can use the instruments for individual counseling purposes, and teachers 
can utilize them for stimulating discussions in the four career develop'^- 
ment goal areas. 
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Dr. T, Antoinette Ryan 
Researcher /Professor 
Hniversity of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

llrs, Florence Sakai 
Program Specialist 
Business Education 
Department of Education 
P. 0, Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96322 



Sample Workshop Agenda 

1974 DISTRICT WORKSHOPS 
AGEOA 

Afternoon Session 

Chairperson: 
Recorder: 

3:30 - 4:15 Registration 

4:15 - 4:20 Opening 

4:20 - 4:30 Program Ov e rvievvr ; Objectives and Procedures , T> A, Ryan 

4:30 - 5:00 Film Presentation t C areer Education 

5 : 00 - 5 : 05 Task Group Assignment ; Communication on Career Education 
Experiences , T. A, Ryan 

5:05 - 5:30 Task Group Activity , 

5:30 - 5:45 Task Group Reports 

Group lA Chairperson: 
Group 13 Chairperson: 
Group IC Chairperson: 
Group ID Chairperson: 
Group IE Chairperson: 

5:45 - 5:55 Discussion 

5:55 - 6:00 Closing 
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PROGRAM 



for the 
BANQUET SESSION 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM PROGRAM 
1974 DISTRICT WORKSHOP 

conducted by the 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

of th^ 
UNIVERSITY OF HAMII 

Banquet 

Presiding , T. A. Ryan, Professor, College of Education 

University of Hawaii 

Welcome , District Superintendent 

Introduc ti on of Speaker^ T. A, Ryan 

Address . Life Career Development; A New Investment 
Earl J. Moore, Professor of Education 
Department of Counseling and Personnel Services 
University of Missouri, Columbia 

-vV '^i * V? it i: -k -k V? * * 

8:15 - 10:30 Career Development Instructional Guidance Materi als 

Sharon Wago, Director, Career Information Center 
Office of the State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation 



6:00 - 7:00 
7:00 - 7:10 

7:10 - 7:20 
7:20 - 7:25 
7:25 - 8:15 
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1574 DISTRICT WOSICSHOPS 
AGENDA 
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Morning Session 

Chairperson: 
Recorder : 

8:00 - 8:05 Openin,^ 

8:05 - 8:10 Feedback s T. A. Ryan 

3:10 - 8:30 Career Develonnient Conti nuum. T. A. Ryan 

8:30 - 8:35 Task Group Asgjgnment . Involvement Strat:egieg , T.A. Ryan 
8:35 - 8:55 Task Group Activity 
8:55 • 9:10 Task Group Reports . 

Group IIA Chairperson: 

Group IIB Chairperson: 

Group lie Chairperson: 

Group IID Chairperson: 

Group TIE Chairperson: 

9:10 - 9:15 Discussion 

9:15 - 10:00 Panel : Delivering Career Development in the «Schools 

Pane list : Teacher 
Panelist : Counselor 
Panelist: Administrator 

10:00 - 10:15 Recess 

10:15 - 10:25 Task Group Assignment: : C ooperation . T, A. Ryan 
10:25 - 10:35 Task Group Activity 
10:35 - 10:45 Task Group Reports 

Group IIIA Chairperson: 

Group IIIB Chairperson: 

Group IIIC Chairperson: 

Group HID Chairperson: 
10:45 - 10:55 Discussio n 

10:55 - 11:00 Task Group Asftj^nment : Assumptions . T. A, Ryan 
11:00 - 11:30 Task Group Activity 
11:30 - 11:45 Task Group Reports . 

Group IVA Chairperson: 

Group IVB Chairperson: 

Group IVC Chairperson: 

Group IVD Chairperson: 
11:45 - 11:50 Discussion 

11:50 - 11:55 Feedback . T. A. Ryan 

11:55 - 12:00 Cl08in?> 
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1974 DISTRICT WORKSHOPS 
AGENDA 

Afternoon Session ; 

Chairperson: 
Recorder: 

12:00 - 1:00 Luncheon Meeting , Discussion Session , 
1:00 - 1:05 Openlnp; 

1:05 - 1:15 Task Group Asslf^nmen t : Infusing Career Development Int o 
Subject Matter and G uidance, T. A. Ryan 

1:15 - 3:00 Task Group Activity 

3:00 - 3:15 Recess 

3:15 - 3:45 Task Group Rep orts 

Group VA Chairperson: 
Group VB Chairperson: 
Group VC Chairperson: 
Group VD Chairperson: 
Group VE Chairperson: 



3:45 


- 4:00 


Blscusslon 


4:00 


- 4:15 


Assessment, T. A, Ryan 


4:15 


- 4:25 


Recapitulation. T, A, Ryan 


4:25 


- 4:30 


Closing 
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APPENDIX C 



STUDENT GRDfJTH ASSESSMENT OF CAEEER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY 
ADMINISTRATOR'S I.ySUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS - FORM A 



******* 



Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory (3SACDI) 
battery Is composed of Items designed to measure the extent to which 
four major goals of career development are being achieved • The goalf? 
sre: Self -Realization, Economic Efficiency, Social Relationships, siid 
Civic Responsibility. The SGACDI battery consists of four forms. 
Form A is designed to measure achievement of third grade students. 
Form B is ueslgned to measure achievement of sixth grade students. 
Form C is designed to measure achievement of ninth grade students. 
Form D is designed to measure achievement of twelfth grade students* 

This manual describes administration procedures for the SGACDI 
Form A, designed for administration to third grade students. It is 
important that these procedur-s be thoroughly understood and followed 
hy anyone who is involved In administering the inventory. 

Inventory Form A consists of 100 items which are to be answered 
by responding true or false. The Inventory should be administered to 
a group of third grade students. It will take about one hour to ad- 
minister the inventory. To avoid student boredom and fatigue, the 
inventory can be administered in 1 day, 2 days, 3 days, or 4 days. 
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PAKT 1 

A. General Duties of the SGACDI Administrator 

1. Supervising the administration of the SGACDI. 

2. Selecting and instructing SGACDI inventory proctors, if any. 

Providing optimal conditions for inventory administration by 
preventing distractions and interruptions. 

4. Becoming thoroughly familiar with this manual, in partlcu3gy . 
Part 2. 

5. Recommending to the students in advance that they have t^vo or 
more sharpened soft lead (Fo* 2) pencils with erasers. 

B. Materials Required 

1. A copy of this manual should be on hand and a large enough 

supply of the SGACDT. bockletr> to provide one copy to each stu- 
dent and one to the administrator. ^ ^ 
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2, A supply of sharpened Ho. 2 lead pencils with erasers should 
be on hand for students who forget to bring pencils or break 
theirs • 

3. Tables and desks should be available for all students* If 
chairs with awe are used, adequate provision must be laade 
for left-handed students. 



PART 2 

A. General Directions for tho Adninistration of the Inventory 

1. Instructions enclosed in boxes are to be read aloud by the 
administrator. In order to provide a standardized adnini.3- 
tering situation, these directions should not be changed. 

2. During the inventory, the administrator should walk around the 
room checlcing to see that students are following the procedure 
properly. The students should have nothing on their desks 
except the inventory booklets and pencils. 

3. Care should be taken to explain to students that they are not 
being graded^ but they should do their best. 

4* The administrator should answer any questions that the stu- 
dents may raise. 

5. The administrator should follow the "Specific Directions" 
(Part 2-B) in each testing session, in order to orient the 
students to the procedure for marking their responses. 

6. If the testing is done in tv;o or more sessions, collect the 
inventory booklets systematically for each row or table. 

This will facilitate redistribution of the booklets in the next 
session, provided the students occupy the same seats* 

7. If testing is done in two or more sessions, the students will 
use the same inventory booklets in each session* Therefore, 
the administrator shoitld make sure each student receives his 
or her own booklet in each testing session. The administrator 
should ask the students to check their names on the booklets 
to see that they have their own booklets. 

B. Specific Directions for the Administration of the SGACDI 
1. T'?hen all students have been seated, say: 



YOU AKE GOING TO RECEIVE A BOOKLET ON CAEE2R DEVELOP>E!ir. 
DO MOT OPEN THE BOOKLET UNTIL I TELL YOU TO DO SO. 



2. Now distribute the booklets and says 
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THE STUDEi4X ^ROrJTE K SZSSmm OF C/^ER DEmOPMEKT immSCJ^S 
IS EXACTLY I-7HAT TIIE TITLE SUGGESTS: AN INVENTORY OF YOITR 
GRDI^JTH IN AREAS imiOl CONTRIBUTE TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT. TH.XS 
IS NOT A TEST. IT IS AN INVEj^TTORY OF GROTOI IN FOUR AIIEAS 
miai RELATE TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT J SELF-REALIZATION, Tm\T TS, 
YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF YOURSELF; ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY, THAT IS, 
YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT IT TAKES TO BE AN EFFECTIVE TBD- 
DUCER OR CONSUMER OF GOODS AND SERVICES; SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP, 
THAT IS, YOUR ABILIlTf TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS; AND CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY, THAT 1?, YOUR TOTDEFSTANDING OF TSE PJGHTS AlTD 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF YCu'RSELF AND OTHERS . THE RESULTS OF THIS I 
INVENTORY CAN KELP YC^IT IN ASSESSING YOUR CAREER DEVELOPM::! IT . 
DO NOT TALK OVER THE QUESTIONS WITH ANYOITE ELSE. UNLESS THE 
ANSWER IS VIHAT YOU THINK, IT l^TILL NOT REALLY HELP TO GIVE A 
. TRUE PICTURE OF YOUR CAREER i WiSLOPMENT. 

Write the date, teacher' a name, and school on the board, and 
say; 



WRITE YOUR FIRST AND LAST NAME ON THE TOP LINE. ON THE NEif 
LINE GIVE YOUR GRADE, AGE, AND SEX. ON THE LINE BELOW THfiT, 
imiTE YOUR TEAQIER'S NAME. ON THE LOWEST LItlE I'TRITE THE 
NAME OF OUR SCaOOL AND TODAY'S DATE. TODAY IS , 



Provide assistance if necessary. 

After completion of this, proceed by saying: 

NOW LOOK AT THE SECTION WHERE IT SAYS "DIRECTIONS" AND LIGlW 
, AS I READ THE DIRECTIONS TO YOU. 

DIRECTIONS : LISTEN AS YOUR TEACHER READS EACH STATEHEITT 
ALOUD. FOR EAGl STATEMEE-3T YOU SHOULD ANST-JER EITHER TRUE OR 
FALSE . IF THE STATEMENT IF TRUE, CIRCLE THE TJOKD TRUE EJ IBl. 
COLUMN TO THE RIGHT OF THE STATMENT. IF THE STATEMENT IS NOT 
TRUE, CIRCLE THE TTORD FALSE . BE SURE TO LISTEN FOR THE 
STATEMF?TT NUMBER SO THAT YOU MARK THE CORRECT ST ATEMTTITj: . 



I NOW LET US LOOK AT THE TXAI'IPLE ON THE BLACKBOARD.! 



Wtite on the board: 

Today is Sunday. True False 



IS TODAY SUNDAY? KO. TODA? IS NOT SUNDAY, SO WE SHOULD 
CIRCLE FALSE. 


Explain that: 


i 


YOU SHOULD CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER IMMEDIATELY AFTER I READ 
EACH QUESTION TO YOU; IN THE SAME WAY WE DID THE EXAMPLE 
ON THE BOARD. O.K.? 
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7. 



EmphasJlze that: 



NO QUESTION SHOULD BE LEFT UNMSWEBED. FOR EACH QUESTION 
ONLY ONE CIRaE MUST 3E MADE. IF A 1-tESTAKE IS MADE, IT 
MUST BE ERASED COMPLETELY. MAKE SURE YOUR MARK IS HEAVY 
AITD DABK. 



8. Make sure everyone understands the answering procedures 
properly and is ready before you begin reading the questions. 

9. Read each question twice. Rsad the question numbar. Then 
read the question. T.iea say: 

I MASIC YOUR ANSWER FOR QUESTION mSER .1 

10. Allow approximately 10 seconds for each question. Be sure 
the students answer all questions* 

11. At the end of the session, after the last question Is 
answered, say: 

i NOH CLOSE YOUR BOOKLETS AND LEAVE TIIEM OrT YOUR DBSKST{ 

12. If testing Is done In two or more sessions, at the end of 
the session, conclude by saying: 

ITIIS IS THE END OF THIS PART OF THE INVEOTOKY. WE WILL " 
CONTII^ WITH THE NEXT PART IN THE NEXT SESSION. THE 
NEXT SESSICM T-JILL BE . 



Please provide the time of the next session. 



Directions for Scoring 



For scoring use the Scoring Key Form A. The Inventory is made 
up of 4 parts. Each part Includes 25 items, and measures achieve- 
ment of objectives Implementing one of the four goals of career 
development. Part 1 Includes items 1 to 25. Part 2 Includes 
items 26 to 50. Part 3 Includes items 51 to 75. Part 4 includes 
items 76 to 100, Give one point for each correct answer. Maxi- 
mum possible score for each part will be 25 points, and for the 
whole Inventory will be 100 points. 
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SCORING KEY 

STUDEGT GROWTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY - FORM A 





AnswGiT 




i^c&sw£tr 


Item 


Answer 


It eta 


Answer 


1 




26 


F^lse 


51 


False 


76 


False 


2 


Trtip 


27 


False 


52 


False 


77 


False 


3 


False 


28 


False 


53 


True 


78 


True 


A 




29 


«ib X uv« 


54 


True 


79 


False 


5 




30 


True 


55 


True 


80 


True 


6 


True 


31 


T^^-Jxe 


56 


False 


81 


False 


7 


False 


32 


False 


57 


True 


82 


True 


8 


True 


33 


True 


53 


True 


83 


False 


9 


True 


34 


True 


59 


False 


84 


False 


10 


True 


35 


False 


60 


False 


85 


False 


11 


False 


36 


False 


61 


True 


86 


True 


12 


True 




True 


62 


False 


87 


True 


13 


False 


33 


False 


63 


False 


88 


False 


14 


False 


39 


False 


64 


False 


89 


True 


15 


Ttiip 

X X uc 


40 


True 


65 


False 


90 


True 


16 


False 


41 


True 


66 


True 


91 


True 


17 


True 


42 


True 


67 


True 


92 


True 


18 


True 


43 


False 


68 


False 


93 


False 


19 


False 


44 


True 


69 


True 


94 


True 


20 


False 


45 


False 


70 


True 


95 


True 


21 


False 


46 


False 


71 


True 


96 


False 


22 


True 


47 


False 


72 


True 


97 


True 


23 


True 


48 


True 


73 


False 


98 


True 


24 


False 


49 


True 


74 


False 


99 


Falae 


25 


False 


50 


False 


75 


False 


.100 


False 



Part 3 

INVEinORY ItlTERPBETATIONS 

The SGACDI has been developed to assess student growth In 
four areas: self-realization, economic efficiency, social relation- 
ships, and civic responsibility. The inventory is designed to measure 
the extent to which the objectives of the Hawaii Career Development 
have been achieved; and to provide information and to assist counselors 
and teachers for designing new or improving existing programs to meet 
student needs. The inventory items have been constructed to measure 
achievement in relation to the 4 goals, 24 subgoals, and implementing 
learner objectives of the Hawaii Career Development Continuum. There 
are 6 subgoals to each goal as shown in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 
Major Goals and Sub goals 



Goals 



Ss If -Realization 



Econooiic Efficiency 



Subgoals 



1. Acquire skills of self -appraisal. 

2. Develop awareness and understrmding 
of self. 

3. Develop understanding of decision- 
making process. 

4. Acquire skills of decision-making, 
risk taking, value clarification, e^cA 
goal setting. 

5. Develop understanding of the relatr:oi7.- 
ship between work snd life style. 

6. Develop appreciation for individual 
differences in interests » values, ap- 
titude, skills, abilities, attitudes* 

1. Develop understanding of variety of 
occupations and knowledge of occupa- 
tional classification and job de- 
scrip tions# 

2. Develop understanding that occupa- 
tions exist for a purpose and contri-- 
bute to the dignity of the individual. 

3. Develop appreciation for the value of 
workj its contribution to society and 
the economy, and appreciate that x<rork 
means different things to different 
people. 

4. Develop understanding that new occu- 
pations develop in response to needs 
of society. 

5. Develop employability skills. 

6. Develop understanding of the relati 
ship between education and work. 
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Social Relationships 1. Develop i,nterpersonal skills. 

2. Develop understanding of social roles. 

3. Develop understanding of cooperatioHc 

4. Develop understanding of community 
workers • 



5. Develop appreciation for flexibility 
and adaptability in social relation- 5 
ships. 

6, Develop understanding of inter- 
relatedness of occupational roles. 

Civic Responsibilities 1. Develop understanding of rights, 

privileges, and responsibilities on 
the job, in the home, in the cosununity. 

2. Develop understanding of ways in 
which participation in civic groups 
contributes to individual and group 
goals • 

3. Develop understanding of importance 
of rules in society. 

4. Develop understanding of relation- 
ships between reponsibllities and 
ret^ards in work and leisure. 

5. Develop capabilities for making effec!- 
tive use of resources and understand 
relation of environment to work. 

6. Develop ability to participate in- 
various kinds of civic groups. 



These are four items for each subgoal. These items relate to the 
learner objectives for that subgoal, as shown in Table 2* Items I to 
24 test the achievement of the Self-Realization Subgoals. Items 26 to 
49 test the achievement of the Economic Efficiency Subgoals. Items 51 
to 74 test the achievement of the Social Relationships Subgoals. 
Items 76 to 99 test the achievement of the Civic Responsibility Sub- 
goals. Items 25, 50, 75, and 100 are repeated items for reliability. 
A reliability check can be made by comparing responses to the follc^ing 
items: Items 25 and 11, 50 and 36, 75 and 60, 100 and 77. In Table 2, 
the dash signs imply there were not any objectives available for tl^e 
corresponding items, but that the items were constructed according to 
the subgoal or the one single objective if available for that subgoal. 
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Table 2 



Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory - Form A 



Distribution of the Items(I) According to Goals(G), 
Subgoals (SG) and Objectives (0) 



I. G. SG. 0. 

(SR) 



I. G. SG. 0. 

(EE) 



I. G. SG. 0. 

(SR*) 



I. G. SG. "oTi 
(CR) I 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

! '5 
! 16 
Sl7 
' 13 
19 
20 
21 
22 
1 23 
24 
25 



1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
1 



1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 

n 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



1 

2 
3 
3 
1 



1 
1 

2 
2 

3 



Note. SR = Self-Realization 

EE = Economic Efficiency 



51 
52 
53 
54 
35 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 



76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 



SR* = Social Relationships 
CR = Civic Responsibility 
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1.5 '.^ 



STUDENT GRWTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY - FORM A 
Student's Name 



Grada Age Sex: Male Fgli^I^s 

Teacher's Name 



School Date 



The Student Grotvrth Assessment of Career Development Inventory is exactly 
what tha title suggests: an inventory of your growth in areas which 
contribute to career development • This is not a test. It is an inver*:cry 
of growth in four areas which relate to career development: Self- 
Fwoalization, that is, your understanding of yourself; Economic Efficiency, 
that is, your understanding of what it takes to be an effective producer 
or consumer of goods and services; Social Relationships, that is, your 
ability to get along with others; and Civic Responsibility, that is^ your 
understanding of the rights and responsibilities of yourself and others. 
The results of this inventory can help you in assessing your career 
development. Do not spend a great deal of time on any one item. Do not 
talk over the questions with anyone else. Unless the answer is what ^cu 
think, it will not really help to give a true picture of your career 
development . 



DIRECTIONS: Listen as your teacher reads each statement aloud. For each 
statement you should answer either True or False . If the 
• . ' - statement is-^true, circle the word Trufe in theicolumn ,to the 
right of the statement. If the statement is not true, circle 
the word Fal53e. Be sure to. listen for the statement n':mber 
so that you mark the correct statement. 

Example: 1. Today is Sunday True Falra 

Today is not Sunday, so circle the word False. 

DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 

Do Not Write Below This Line 

POSSIBLE ACTUAL 



I'A^ ITEMS GOAL MEASURED SCORE SCORE 

1 1-25 Self-Realization 25 

2 26-50 Economic Efficiency 25 

3 51-75 Social Relationships 25 

4 76-100 Civic Responsibility 25 



Total 100 
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Inventory Form A 
Part 1 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



7. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 
17. 

18. 
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I can think of 3 different words to describe 
myself* 

I know which school subject I do best. 

All boys and girls are the same when they are 

II years old. 

All third-grade boys and girls weigh the same. 

Very loud noises are ple-:i3ant to everybody. 

A person who wants to be a teacher should like 
working with children. 

To be an artist a person should be a good 
speller, 

A person who is not good in mathematics could 
be a successful librarian, 

A person decides what to wear by thinking about 
where one is going and what one will be doing. 

If you are given $5 to spend, you will first 
have to decide what is most Important to you. 

Knov/ing what will happen to you if you do 
something makes it harder to decide. 

In order to decide whether to do something 

or not, a person has to know what will happen if 

it is done or not done. 

Boys and girls are taking more of a chance if 
they play a game they know how to play well 
than if they play a game for the first time. 

The same things are important to boys and 
girls in the 3rd grade as to their parents and 
teachers. 

Knowing what you want is the most important 
part of deciding something. 

Planning ahead is of no value* 

A person who likes a lot of free time for 
surfing would probably not like to be a doctor. 

People^ who like their jobs are usually good at 
'thalr jobs. 
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True. 



Fa;?3e 




{True 
True 

True 
True 
{True) 



True 
VTrue ) 






iTrue 



^True) 



True 



True 




True 



True 






(True 



False 
Lsej 




^aTae") 
False 



faisei 
Fals3 



F?»lse 



Fal£ 




Faloe 





True^ False 

True tFalse) 
(True 1 False 

False 



Inventory Form A (continued) 



19. Students usually make their best grades in 
subjects they do not like. 

20. Being lazy helps a person make good grades. 

21. All third graders like the same T.V. programs, 

22. Some children play baseball better than others< 

23. People from different countries sometimes have 
different manners. 

24. Everyone likes rice. 

25. Knowing what will happen to you if you do 
something makes it harder to decide. 



True 
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Inventory Form A (continued) 
Part 2 



26. A person who bakes bread is called a chef. 

?7. A person who paints houses is called a plumber. 

28. A person who fixes cars is making a product. 

29. A person who paints pictures is producing 
something. 

30. Being able to do something well makes a person 
think better of himself or herself. 

31. Most people take pride in doing their job well. 

32. When you paint a picture and someone says they 
like it, you would probably feel disappointed. 

33. Host boys and girls feel proud when they know 
they have done something to help at home. 

34. Everyone in the school benefits from the school 
janitors doing their jobs well. 

35. If Hawaii had no hotels, tourists would come 
here anyway. 

36. A person who has lots of money never works. 

37. Many people enjoy working because their work 
helps others. 

38. A city without any police, firemen, and fire- 
women would be a safe place in which to live. 

39. A family can get along on its own without 
the help of the rest of the community. 

40. If there were no farmers, people in the city 
could not live. 

41. New jobs are made when people have new needs. 

42. A job is done better if it is done step by 
step in an organized way. 

43. It does not matter if a worker is on time for 
the job. 

44. In order to get a job, one should have the skills 
needed for that job. 



True 
True 
True 

(tt^^ 

(^rue) 
True 

^True^ 

^True^ 

True 



True 
^T^e^ 

True 



True 




True 



(True 




False 
Ib^alsc) 




Falt?3 



False 





Falsa 



(Falss) 
^iIgc^ 



Fals2 

False 
False 

^als^ 

Fcnlse 
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Im^'entory Form A (continued) 



45. Having good manners is not important for most 
jobs. 

46. A person can become an English teacher as soon 
as he or she finishes high school. 

47. A person needs to go to school more years to 
become a bus driver than to become a doctor. 

48. A person who plans to become an airline steward 
or stewardess should study foreign languages. 

49. To become a doctor a person must study science. 

50. A person who has lots of money never works. 



True 



True 





irue 



False 



False 

(fTi^ 
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Inventory Form A (continued) 
Part 3 

51. A person who smiles and says "hello" is being 
unfriendly. 

52. An unhappy person will have more friends than a 
happy person. 

53. Everyone needs to learn to communicate with 
others. 

54. Being helpful around home makes life easier for 
everyone In the family. 

55. People feel worthwhile and important when their 
jobs are of service to others* 

56. Long distance telephone operators like their 
work because the phone calls are interesting to 
overhear. 

57. People feel worthwhile when they do their jobs 
well. 

58. Feeling proud of something you have done well 
is different from boasting. 

59. In doing a group activity, each person follows 
his or her own rules. 

60. Work done by a team is not as good as work done 
by one person* 

61. The waiter or waitress and the cook have to 
cooperate in order to serve people in a 
restaurant . 

62* People cooperate because they are too lazy to 
do things by themselves. 

63. The person who helps people find and check out 
books at the library is a bookkeeper. 

64. A mailman or woman is a person who gives people 
traffic tickets. 

65. A fireman or woman sells fire insurance. 

66. A bus driver helps people to get from one place 
to another. 

67. All jobs have some uninteresting parts to them. 

68. Boys and girls act the same on the playground as 
they do in the classroom. 



True 



True 




True 




True 
True 
^^rue^ 

True 
True 
True 






Frlsa 



False 



False 




False 
Fals« 





Fale^ 





False 
felsc-J 
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Inventory Form A (continued) 



69. When the rules of a game are changed, players 
should play by the new rules. 

70. A third grader behaves differently from a ninth 
grader, 

71. In order to have grocers, we must have farm 
workers. 

72. It takes many different kinds of workers to put 
an astronaut on the moon. 

73. In order to build a house, one must hire a 
housekeeper. 

74. The job of a salesclerk is related to the job of 
a farmer. 

75. Work done by a team is not as good as work done 
by one person. 




True 



True 



True 



Fals<2 
False 
False 
False 
^^Is^ 
(False; 
fFals^ 
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l4iventory Form A (c;:5ntiriued) 



Part 4 



76. Being on tltne to meetit^;^5 is not important* 

77, Teachers are responsible for seeing that students 
turn in their work on tioie, 

IB. When United States citi5;MS become 18 years old, 
they can vote to elect rhe President of the 
United St^^tes. 

79. Having jobs to do at home teaches children to 
be clean* 

80. When boys and girlG join clubs like Cub Scouts 
and Brownies, they will probably make new 
friends. 

81. An organization that protects the welfare of 
workers is called a political party. 

82. When you take part in group games at school, 
you are contributing to group goals. 

33. When boys and girls collect money for WJICEF 
on Halloween, they are being greedy. 

84. A person can cross the street on a red light if 
no car is coming. 

85. The cchool has rules in order to teach 
students to obey. 

86. Waiting for your turn to spejk makes it easier 
for a group to have a discussion. 

87. Laws are made to protect people. 

S8. A person should be rewarded even if the person 
did the job badly. 

89. People feel proud oc themselves when they do a 
job well. 

90. There are jobs from which people get great 
satisfaction even though the pay may be low. 

91. Doctors and nurses feel proud of their work 
because they are helping others, 

92. Everyone has a responsibility to keep from 
littering the school groun'!s. 
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True 




True . 



(True 




True 



(True 




True 



True 




True 




False 
False 
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Falpe 
False 

0 

Falft*5 
False 
False 
False 



Inventory Form A (continued) 



93» Keeping one's things neat makes it harder to 
find things, 

94. Most industries cause some pollution, 

95. Old newspapers and cans can be recycled, 

96. When you play a game, it is all right to take 
your turn before it is time to do so. 

97. Parents who take part in school activities 
benefit by learning more about their children, 

98. Adults who take part in neighborhood improvenent 
groups increase their ability for getting along 
with others. 

99. Being a member of a grovp or on a committee 
makes a person feel more frightened and shy 




in front of a crowd. 



100. Teachers are responsible for oseing that students True 
turn in their work on tine. 
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STUDENT GROWTH ASSESSMENT OF GAINER DEVELOPMENT INVENTOKT 
ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION - FORM B ' 



Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory (SGACDl) 
battery is composed of Items designed to measure the extent to which 
four major goals of career development are being achieved. The goals 
are; Self -Realization, Economic Efficiency, Social Relationships, aud 
Civic Responsibility. The SGACDl battery consists of four forms. Form 
A is designed to measure achievement of third grade students. Form B 
is designed to measure achievement of sixth grade students. Foi*m C is 
is designed to measure achievement of ninth grade students. Form D ±3 
designed to measure achievement of twelfth grade students. 

This manual describes administration procedures for the SGACDl 
Form B, designed for administration to sixth grade students. It is 
important that these procedures be thoroughly understood and followfid 
by anyone who is involved in administering the inventory. 

Inventory Form B consist:s of 100 multiple choice items which will 
require about one hour to complete. To avoid student boredom and 
fatigue, the inventory may be administered in two or four sessions. 
Students can be asked to complete one or two parts for each session. 
Ti'70 possible schedules are as follow; 

Schedule 1 Schedule 2 

Session 1 Part I Session 1 Parts 1 & 2 

Session 2 Part 2 Session 2 Parts 3 & 4 

Session 3 Part 3 

Sessica 4 Part 4 



Part 1 

A. General Duties of the SGACDl Administrator 

1. Supervising the administration of the SGACDl. 

2. Selecting and instructing SGACDl proctors, if any. 

3. Supplying inventorj'' booklets, pencils, erasers, desks, chairs < 

4. Preventing distractions and iterruptlons, thus providing 
optiJual conditions for the inventory adiainistrat.ion. 

5. Becomtag thoroughly familiar with the SGACDl mcnual, in 
particular . Part 2-B. 
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B. Materials Required 



1. A copy of this manual should be on hand, and a large enough 
supply of the inventory booklets to provide one copy for each 
student and one for the adinlnlstrator. 

2. An adequate supply of sharpened No. 2 lead pencils with 
erasers should be on hand for students who forget to bring 
pencils or in cases where their pencils break. 

3. Tables and desks should be available for all students. If 
chairs with arms are used, adequate provision must be made 
for left-handed students. 



Part 2 

A. General Directions for the Administration of the Inveiitory 

1. Instructions enclosed in boxes are to be read aloud by the 
administrator. In order to provide a standardized administer- 
ing situation, these directions should not be changed. 

2. Care should be taken to explain to students tliat they are not 
being graded, but they should do their best. 

3. During the inventory completion, tlie administrator should 
walk around the room checking to see that the students are 
following the procedure correctly. The students should have 
nothing on their desks except the inventory booklets and 
pencils. 

4. In response to questions about whether Gtudeats should guess, 
say: 



TRY TO ANST7ER EVERY QUESTION. IF YOU AKE UNCERTAIN ABOUT 
AN ANSWER, SELECT THE ONE ALTERNATIVE YOU TBEL IS MOST 
flEARLY CORRECT, 



5. Questions raised concerning the specific content of the item 
should not be answered by the administrator, except to clarify 
or define the meaning of words the students do not understand « 

6. If testing is done in two or more sessions, the administrator 
should follov7 the "Specific Directions" (Part 2-B) in eacli 
testing session in order to reorient the students to the 
answering procedure. 

7. If the Inventory is being administered in two or more sessions, 
collect the inventory booklets systematically for erxh ro^r or 
table, to facilitate redietribution in the next session, pro- 
vided the students oi'.":upy the same seats. 
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8. If the inventory is biiiag administered in two or more sessions, 
the adtainistrator should mako s'ure that each student receives 
hia or her ovm inventory. The administrator should ask the 
students to check ther'.r names on the booklets to see that they 
have their own booklets. 

B. Specific Directions for the Administration of the Inventory 

1. Nhen all the students have been seated, say: 



I YOU ARE GOING TO RECEIVE A BOOKLET ON CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 
I DO NOT OPEN THE BOOT^J^ET UNTIL I TELL YOU TO DO SO. 



2. Now distribute the booklets and say; 



! THE STUDENT GROWTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTOUY 
IS EXACTLY V3HAT THE TITLE SUGGESTS : M INVENl'ORY OF YOUR 
GROTOT IN AREAS T^HICH CONTRIBUTE TO CAREER DEVELCPiffiNT . TIIi:^ 
IS NOT A TEST. IT IS AN IIJVENTORY OF GROOTH IN FOUR AREAS 
T-JHICH RELATE TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT: SELF-REALIZATION, THi^j: 
IS, YOUR UNDERSTAITDING OF YOURSELF; ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY, THAT 
IS, YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF TJHAT IT TAKES TO BE AN EFFECTIVE 
PRODUCER OR CONSUMER OF GOODS AND SERVICES; SOCIAL RELATION- 
SHIPS, THAT IS, YOUR ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS:, AtlD 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY, THAT IS, YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
RIGHTS AND RESPOuSIBILITIES OF YOURSELF AND OTHERS . THE 
RESULTS OF THIS INVENTORY CAN HELP YOQ IN ASSESSING YOUR 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT. DO NOT SPEND A GREAT DEAL OF Tim ON f 
ANY ONE ITEM. DO NOT TAT^ OVER THE QUESTIONS WITH AITYONE 
; ELSE. Ul^TLESS THE ANSI'IER IS MAT YOU THINK, IT WILL NOT 
' REALLY HELP TO GIVE A TRUE PICTURE OF YOUR C/iREER DEVELOFl^lEr^T . 



3. Write the date, teacher's n^-ine, and school on the board, and 
say: 



i WRITE YOUR FIRST AND LAST NAME ON THE TOP LINE. ON THE 
t mX£ Lltm GIVE YOUR GRADE, AGE, AND SEX. THEN ON THE NEJ 
j TtJO LHTES ET THE SPACES PROVIDED, WRITE YOUR TEACHER'S 
I NAME, OUR SQiOOL, AND TODAY'S DATE. TODAY IS 



Provide assistance if necessary. 

4. After each student hc-.a completed this part, proceed by 
saying: 



NOW LOOK AT THE SECTION T-JHERE IT SAYS "DIRECTIONS", AliJJ 
READ IT SILENTLY AS I READ THE DIRECTIONS ALGITD. DIRiSC- 
TIONS: FOR EAOI ITEM IN THIS INVENTORS SELECT THE WORD 
OR PHRASE THAT BEST COMPLETES THE STATEMENT , AND WRITE 
THE LETTER OF YOUR CHOICE, (A), (B) , (C) , OR (D) , ON THE 
LINE IN FRONT OF THE ITEM NUMBER. 
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NOW LOOK AT THE ISIJ^JlE GIVEN. 



C 



THE NUMBER OF MONTHS IN ONE YEAR IS 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 



SEVEN 
TEN 



TOJELVE 
TT-IENTY 



THE BEST CHOICE IS TiJSLVE, SO THE LETTER C IS T,JRITTEN ON 
THE LINE IN FRONT OF THE STATEMENT. 

I ARE THERE ANY OUESTIGNS? (PAUSE) 

5. Emphasize that: 



NO QUESTIONS SHOULD BE LEFT UNANSI^ERED. FOR EACH QUESTION 
ONLY am ANSWER IIUST BE CHOSEN. IF A MISTAKE IS JIADE, IT 
ItUST BE ERASED COlffLETELY. T^RITE YOUR ANSWER HEAVY AND 
CLEAR. _J 



Make sure that everybody understands the answering procedure. 
6. Then say; 



TODAY YOU ARE GOING TO ANSl\fER ITEMS NUMBER TO NUI-IBER 

. AFTER YOU HAVE FINISHED ANSWERING ALL rflE^QUESTIONS, 

CLOSE YOUR BOOKLETS AND LEAVE TSEbl ON YOUR DESKS. 



The administrator f^hould provide the numbers in the bo:: 
above from the segment of the inventory vjhich is going to 
be completed in that session. 

7. Then say: 



YOU MAY NOW BEGIN WORK ON THE INVENTORY STARTING TnTLTH 
ITEM NUMBER 

Please provide the number. 

8. If testing is done in t^^o or more sessions, at the end of 
the session conclude by saying: 



THIS IS THE END Oi? TITIS PAliT OF THE INVENTORY. WE WLLL 
CONTINUE WITH THE NEXT PART IN THE NEXT SESSION. THE 
TIME FOR THE miJ! SESSION IS . . 

Please provide the time of the next session. 
Directions for Scoring 

For scoring use the Scoring Key - Form B. The Inventory is made 
up of 4 parts. Each part includes 25 items, and meaoures achieve- 
ment of objectives implementing one of the four goals of career 
development. Part 1 Includes items 1 to 25. Part 2 inr.ludes 
items 26 to 50. Part 3 includcG Items 51 to 75. Part 4 Includes 
itesns 76 to 100. Give on^?. point for each correct answer. Maximuu 
possible score for each ^5.srt will be 25, and for the whole in\''Gn- 
tory will be 100 po:lntJ. ^ 



SCORING KEY 

STUDEKT GR0T-3TH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPtlENT INVENTORY - FORM B 



Item 


Answer 


Item 




Item 


Answer 


Item 


Answer 


1 


b 


26 


c 


51 


a 


76 


a 


2 


c 


27 


b 


52 


d 


77 


b 


3 


d 


23 


a 


53 


c 


78 


d 


4 


a 


29 


a 


54 


a 


79 


c 


5 


c 


30 


b 


55 


b 


80 


b 


6 


b 


31 


d 


56 


d 


81 


c 


7 


a 


32 


c 


57 


d 


82 


d 


8 


d 


33 


b 


58 


c 


83 


c 


9 


d 


34 


c 


59 


a 


84 


d 


10 


a 


35 


d 


60 


a 


85 


c 


11 


b 


36 


a 


61 


b 


86 


a 


12 


b 


37 


c 


62 


d 


87 


c 


13 


c 


38 


a 


63 


c 


88 


a 


14 


a 


39 


d 


64 


a 


89 


d 


15 


c 


40 


b 


65 


a 


90 


a 


16 


d 


41 


d 


66 


b 


91 


b 


17 


b 


42 


b 


67 


c 


92 


d 


18 


d 


43 


c 


68 


b 


93 


c 


19 


a 


44 


a 


69 


a 


94 


a 


20 


c 


45 


a 


70 


d 


95 


b 


21 


c 


46 


c 


71 


b 


96 


c 


22 


b 


47 


d 


72 


d 


97 


b 


23 


d 


48 


b 


73 


b 


98 


d 


24 


a 


49 


b 


74 


d 


99 


a 


25 


d 


50 




75 


a 


100 


b 



Part 3 

Inventory Interpretations 



The SGACDI has been developed to assess student growth in four 
areas: self-realization, economic efficiency, social relationships ^ 
and civic responsibility. The inventory is designed to measure the 
extent to which objectives of the Har^aii Career Development Continuum 
have been achieved; and to provide information and to assist coun- 
selors and teachers in designixig new or improving existing programs 
to meet student needs. The inventory itCuis have been constructed to 
measure achievement in relation to the 4 goals and 24 subgoals and 
implementing learner objectives of the Hawaii Career Development 
Continuum. There are 6 subgoals to each goal, as showa in Table 1. 
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Goals 



Major Goalc-i and Subgoals 

Subgoals 



Self-Realization 1 , 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

jZcononlc Efficiency 1. 

> 

I 

I 

2. 
3. 

4. 

i 

i 

c. 

!oC'Cial Relationships 1. 

i 

2. 
3. 

ERIC 



Acquire skills of self -appraisal. 
Develop awarenesc. and ur»cie:cstanding of 

C3lf . 

Develop miderstaiiding cf decision-making 
process. 

Acquire rkllls of daci«/ ion-making, risk 
taking, value clarif icatica, and goal 
setting. 

Develop understanding of the relation^ 
ship betijeen wrk and life style. 

Develop appreciation for individual 
differences in interests, values, apti- 
tude, skills, abilities, attitudes. 

Develop imderstandlng of variety of 
occupations, interrelationjhip of occu- 
pations, and knowledge of occupational 
classifications -and job descriptions. 

Develop understanding that occupations 
exist for a purpose and contribute to 
th; dl-:5nir.7 of the individual. 

Develop appreciation for the value of 
work, its contribution to society and 
the economy, and appreciate that work 
means different things to different 
people. 

! 

Develop understanding that new occu- 
pations develop in response to needt; 
of society. 

Develop employability skills. | 

Develop understanding of tl:o relaticn*- 
ship bet^7een education and work. 

Develop interpersonal skills. 

Develop understanding^ of social roles r 

Develop understanding of cooperatioji . j 
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j Civic Responsibility 



4. Swelop imderstaadlng of conmiunicy 

5. Develop apprecxation for flexibility'' 
and adapuability in social relationships 

6. Develop tuiderstanding of ittterrelatednesr:i ; 
of occupational roles* 

1. Develop under iitandJaig "i: rights ^ privi- 
leges, and responsibilities on the job, 
in the home, in the ccsctfuunity. 

2. Develop understanding of ways in V7hich 
Pv'^i'tlr.lpatio!:: in civic groups contributes 
to individual and group goals. 

3. Develop understanding of importance of 
rules ill society. 

4. Develop tinders tanding of relationships 
between responsibilities and rewards in 
work and leisure. 

5. Develop capabilities for making effec- 
tive use of resources and understand 
relation of enviroximent to work. 



6. 



Develop ability to participate in 
various kinds of civic groups. 



There are four Items for each subgoal. Thesa items relate to •':he 
learner objectives for the subgoal, as shown in Table 2. Iter.ii 1 co 
2h rest the achievement of tha Seli-ixaaiization Subgoals« Items 26 to 
49 test the achievement of the Economic Efficiency Subgoals. I testis 51 
to 74 test the Social Relationships Subgoals. Items 76 to 99 test tne 
achievement of Civic Responsibility Subgoals. IizemS 21^ ^ 50, 75, nud 
100 are repeated items for chedcing reliability. A reliability ;:heck 
can be made by comparing responses to the following items? Items 25 
and 4, 50 and ^9, 75 and 51, lOu and 79. The dash signs in Table 2 
imply that there were no objectives for r.he corresponding items^ but 
that the items were constructed according to the subgoal or the one 
single objective if available for that subgoal. 
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Table 2 



Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory - Form B 



Distribution of the Items(I) According to Goals(G), 
Subgoala (SG) and Objectives (0) 



I. 


G. 

(SR) 


SG. 


0. ! 

i 


I, 


G. 

(EE) 


SG. 




I. 


G. 

(SR*) 


SG. 


t 

i 


. I. 


G. 

(CR) 


SG. 


0. 


1 
1 


1 


1 


— ! 

1 

1 




zo 


z 


1 


X 


m 


J 


X 


X 




7A 




X 


7 

X 


o 
Z 


1 
1 


1 


o 
Z 


Z/ 


z 


1 


1 


3Z 


J 


1 




77 


A 


X 






1 
1 


1 
X 


o 
Z 


OP 
Zo 


9 
Z 


1 


9 
Z 


J J 


q 
J 


X 




7P 

/c 


A 


X 




A 


1 


1 


Z 


OQ 

Z!7 


9 
Z 


X 


/ 






X 




7Q 


/. 


X 




c 
D 


1 


o 
L 




QH 
JU 


Z 


9 
Z 


X 




q 
J 


9 
Z 


X 


ou 


A 


9 

z 


X 


0 


1 




Z 


Jl 


9 

z 


9 
Z 






q 
J 


9 
Z 




OX 


A 


0 

£. 




7 


1 


9 




JZ 




9 
z 




^ / 




9 




0^ 


A 


0 

£, 




u 


1 


o 

A 






9 
Z 


9 
Z 




Jo 


q 
J 


9 
Z 




0 J 




0 




Q 

? 


1 


o 


1 




9 

z 


J 


X 




q 
J 


q 


1 

X 


OH 


A 


q 


X 




1 


o 






9 
Z 


J 


0 


<^n 

uU 


q 
J 


q 
J 














1 
X 


o 




JO 


9 

z 


q 
J 




OX 


q 
J 


q 




00 




q 




1 9 


1 


Q 






9 
Z 


q 
J 


3 


62 


q 

J 


q 
J 




ft 7 


A 


q 




1 ^ 


1 

X 


A 


1 


Jo 


9 
Z 


A 

H 


1 


63 


q 
J 


A 
f 


X 


00 




A 


X 


14 


1 


4 


2 


39 


2 


4 


1 


64 


3 


4 




89 




4 




15 


1 


4 


2 


40 


2 


4 


2 


65 


3 


4 




90 




4 




16 


1 


4 


3 


41 


2 


4 


2 


66 


3 


4 




91 


4 






17 


1 


5 


X 


, 42 


2 


5 


1 


67 


3 


5 


i 


92 


4 


5 


1 


IS 


1 


5 


1 


43 


2 


5 




68 


3 


5 




93 


4 


5 




19 


1 


5 


2 


44 


2 


5 




69 


3 


5 




94 


/ 

• T 


5 




20 


1 


5 


3 


45 


2 


5 




70 


3 


5 




95 


4 


5 




21 


1 


6 




46 


2 


6 


1 


71 


3 


6 


1. 


9G 


4 


6 


i 


■:2 




6 




47 


2 


6 


1 


72 


3 


6 




97 


4 


C 




^3 


i 


6 




; 43 


2 


6 


2; 73 


3 


6 




; 98 


4 


6 




24 


X 


6 




•• 49 


2 


6 


2 


1 74 
i 75 


3 


u 




,' Or-, 


4 


6 




25 


1 


1 


2 


J 50 

1 


2 


A 


1 


3 


1 


1 


j 100 


4 


1 





Noto ., SR « Self-Realizatiou SR- ~ Social Relationship? 

EE = Economic Efficiency CR = Civic Respomibility 
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STUDENT GROTTPI ASSESSMENT OF J:\REER BSVb;LO?Mf?Nf INVENTORY - FOkM B 



Student's Name 



Grade Age ^ Sex: Male Female 

Teacher's Name 



School ^Dat G ^ ^ 

The Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory is exactly 
what the title suggests: an inventory of your growth in areas \-7hich 
contribute to career development. This is not a test. It is an inventory 
of j^rox^th in four areas which roiatt: to career develupraen':: Self- 
P-ealization, that is, your understanding of yourself; Economic Efficiency, 
that is, your understanding of what it takes to be an effective prcJucor 
or consumer of goods oi\6 services; Social Relationships, that is, ynur 
ability to get along with others; and Civic Responsibility, that is, 
your understanding of the rights and responsibilities of yourself and 
others. The results sc this inventory can help you in assessing your 
career development. Do not spend a great deal of tiir.e on any one item. 
Do not talk over the questions with anyone else. Unless the answer is 
what you think, it will lot really help to give a true picture of your 
career development. 

DIRECTIONS: For each item in this inventory select the word or phrase 
that best completes the statanneut, and write the letter of 
your choice — (a), (b), (c), or (d)--on the line in front of 
the item number. 

Example: c 1. The number of months in one year is 

(a) seven 

(b) ten 

(c) twelve 

(d) twenty 

The best choice is .twelve, so the letter £ is written on 
the line in front of the statement. 

DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO 

Do Not Write Below This Line 

POSSIBLE ACTUAL 



PART 


ITEMS 


GOAL MEASURED 


SCORE 


1 


1-25 


Self-Realizatlon 


25 


2 


26-50 


Economic Efficiency 


25 


3 


51-75 


Social Relationships 


25 


4 


76-100 


Civic Rosponsibility 


25 



Total 100 
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Part 1 



h 1. Yor can best tell if 5^ou nre doing well in a subjec!: hy 

(a) checking Lhe time the subject is given 

(b) looking af your report card 

(c) asking your next door neighbor 

(d) asking a friend 

c 2. One .of the physical characteriscics tbat a person miguu have Is 

(a) laziness 

(b) coolness 

(c) hands'^menesP 

(d) cheerfulness 

d 3. A social characteristic of a person is being 

(a) pretty 

(b) short 

(c) strong 

(d) friendly 

a 4. An aptitude that a parson might have is 
(a) mechanical 
<b) fat 

(c) charming 

(d) selfish 

c 5. The best way to find out if one is good at an activity is by 

(a) thinking about it 

(b) reading about it 

(c) trying it 

(d) asking a friend 

b^^ 6. A person can become better at an activity by 

(a) talking about it 

(b) practicing it 

(c) reading about it 

(d) worrying about it 

a 7. Knowing that you do something well is important because it 
helps you to 

(a) make use of It 

(b) boast about it to others 

(c) hide it from others 

(d) forf-ot about it altogether 

d 8. One good rea^jon for knowing that a student is weak in a 

certain subject is that it gives the person a chance 

(a) to forget about that subject 

(b) to get someone else to do the assignments 

(c) to avoic' t^5.t teac'ier in the future 

(d) to try and overcome the weakness if it is possible 
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Tnveutofy Form B (continued) 



9. When deciding to do something, a person should think about 

(a) why and how to do it but not when 

(b) how nnd when to do it but not why 

(c) why and when to do it but not how 

(d) why, how, and when to do it ' ' 

10. When deciding to do something, it is important to know 

(a) both the advantages and disadvantages of doing it 

(b) the advantages of doing it 

(c) the disadvantages of doing it 

(d) neither the advantages nor disadvantages of doing ii' 

11* The first thing a person should do in making a career decision 
is 

(a) ask teachers and parents what to do 

(b) set life career goals 

(c) check working conditions 

(d) find out how long the work week is 

12. In order to do almost any job well, one will need to 

(a) know lots of people 

(b) be able to make decisions 

(c) be good it: sports 

(d) know one's own interests 

13. Once a person decides to do something, the next step to take 
would be to 

(a) give it more thought 

(b) wait for a while until things get cleared up 

(c) go ahead and do it 

(d) forget about it 

14. In choosing an occupation, it is important to know about 

(a) the jobs which you like and dislike 

(b) only the jobs you dislike 

(c) only the jobs you like 

(d) any jobs, regardless of your likes or dislikes 

15. You can best tell how interested you are in a Job by 

(a) asking a person you work with 

(b) asking a close friend 

(c) knowing hot^r much you enjoy it 

(d) checking the time you spend working 

16. In deciding whether or not a particular job is of interest 
to you, it is most important to consider 

(a) your aptitudes and values 

(b) your abilities and skills 

(c) your skills and values 
(cl) yo'ir likas and difilikes 
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luveutory Form B (continued) 



t> 17. A worker who is likely to have a great deal of leisure tirce 

is a 

(a) doctor 

(b) sanitation worker 

(c) governor 

(d) hotel manager 

_d 18. A person who would probably do a great deal of traveling to 

many parts of the country or the world would be 

(a) a forklift operator 

(b) a T.V, repairman 

(c) a chemist 

(d) an airline pilot 

19. You will usually do better in a subject at school if you s.re 

(a) ambitious and dependable 

(b) cheerful and dependable 

(c) honest and friendly 

(d) friendly and cheerful 

^c 20. One is most likelv to do well in a subject if one 

(a) goes to school on time 

(b) does thvi assignment only when one feels like it 

(c) studies regularly 

(d) keeps one's books neat and clean 

£ 21. In a group of sixth grade boys, the main difference among 

them would be in their 

(a) ages 

(b) sex 

(c) interesl:s 

(d) hair style 

b 22. The pupils and teachers of sixth grade classes in Hawaii will 

most likely 

(a) have the same values and attitudes 

(b) have different values and attitudes 

(c) have different attitudes but the same values 

(d) have the same attitudes but different values 

d 23. In any sixth grade class it is most likely that 

(a) all the students will excel in the same activity 

(b) some of the students will excel in all activities 

(c) none of the students will excel in c^iiy activity 

(d) the students will excel in different activities 

a 24. The best way to tell how two persons are different frorii each 

other is to observe the way they 

(a) feel, behave, and look 

(b) behave arc! look 

(c) feel and look 

(d) feel and behave 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



^^cL- 25. A word which describas a person's aptitudo is 

(a) fat 

(b) charrjlng 

(c) selfish _ 

(d) mechanical 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



Part 2 



76. A person who puts gas in a car and checks the tires, 
battery, water, and oil Is 

(a) an automobile mechanic 

(b) an autobody repairman 

(c) a service station attendant 

(d) a safety inspector 

27- A person who prepares food, wears an apron and a tall whit 
hat, and plans the meal is called 
(a) a waiter 
(t) a chef 

(c) a dietician 

(d) a pantry worker 

28. A worker who cooperates with other workers to produce or 
make something is called 

(a) a production worker 

(b) a labor leader 

(c) a coordinator 

(d) a service worker 

29. A salesperson works mainly with 

(a) people 

(b) things 

(c) ideas 

(d) data 

30. People have respect for policemen and policewomen because 

(a) people are afraid of them 

(b) they enforce the law 

(c) they can give traffic tickets 

(d) they can arrest people 

31. An important official who works for the city government is 

(a) the governor 

(b) the United States* president 

(c) a congressman 

(d) the mayor 

32. A person who works to give service to others will moiic 
likely feel 

(a) useless 

(b) indifferent 

(c) worthwhile 

(d) respectful 

33. A farmer's job is of most help to 

(a) a banker 

(b) a baker 

(c) a barber 

(d) a bartender 
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34. A teacher contributes to society by 

(a) making a living 

(b) using resources 

(c) helping others 

(d) creating nrii^ jobs 

35. If v/e had no medical doctors and hospitals in Hawaii, 

(a) tourists would increase but economic goods would 
decrease 

(b) economic goods would increase, but tourists would 
decrease 

(c) economic goods and tourists would not change 

(d) economic goods and tourists would both decrease 

36. When you participate in a group task at school, you will be 
able to contribute to the group goal by 

(a) sharing part of the work with others 

(b) sitting around and watching how others work 

(c) being independent and doing things your own way 

(d) refusing to help others unless they are friends 

37. Yon can best contribute to group goals when in a group 
activity by 

(a) setting up your own rules 

(b) being cooperative only when and if you desire 

(c) following the rules set by the group 

(d) asking others to follow your way 

38. You can find out which occupations have been developed 
within your lifetime by writing to 

(a) the Department, of iLabor and the Chamber of Coranisrce 

(b) the Department of Labor and th3 Honolulu Police 
Department 

(c) the Department of Labor and the Visitors Bureau 

(d) the Chamber of Commerce and the Honolulu Police 
Department 

39. The best way to find out what occupations have been developed 
during your lifetime is to 

(a) read children's books 

(b) ask a close friend 

(c) view comic strips 

(d) refer to an occupational handbook 

40. The best way to find out why a new occupation was created is 
by 

(a) knowing how many people work in that occupation 

(b) knowing what the occupation provides for people 

(c) knowing who works in that occupation 

(d) knowing whether the occupation is a daytime or 
nighttime iob 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



d ^1. A policeman's job was created because society needs 

(a) to take away people's property by force 

(b) to take rich people's property and give it to poor 
people 

(c) to give people traffic tickets and create money foi" 
the police department 

(d) to protect people and their properly 



b 42. To be successful in most jobs a worker should 

(a) have a union card 

(b) be skillful 

(c) be friendly 

(d) go to bed early 



43. To be successful in most jobs a worker should be 

(a) friendly 

(b) deliberate 

(c) organized 

(d) humorous 



44. To be successful in most jobs a worker should be 

(a) responsible^ 

(b) kind 

(c) musical 

(d) handsome 



45. To be successful in most jobs a worker should be 

(a) cooperative 

(b) considerate 

(c) robust 

(d) artistic 



c 46. A person must go to college to be 

(a) an airline pilot 

(b) a sanitation worker 

(c) a professor 

(d) a chef 



d 47. A nurse must take courses in 

(a) mathematics 

(b) English 

(c ) bookkeeping 

(d) science 



b 48. An engineer must study 

(a) biology and chemistry 

(b) physics and mathematics 

(c) history and geography 

(d) economics and banking 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



49. In order to become a doctor one must complete 

(a) college, vocational school, and an apprenticeship 

(b) college, raedic;^! school, and an in'jarnship 

(c) vocational school, medical school, and an internship 

(d) community college and medical school 

50. The best way to fir.d out vrhat occupations have been develop»-id 
during your lifetime is by 

(a) viewing comic strips 

(b) reading children's books 

(c) referring to an occupational handbook 

(d) asking a close friend 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



Part 3 



Q 51. When you play a group game you know you can play well, you 
will likely feel very 

(a) confident 

(b) fearful 

(c) tense 

(d ) weak 

^ 52. If you play in a group game and you win, you will probably 
feel 

(a) selfish 

(b) indifferent 

(c) aggressive 

(d ) proud 

c 53. Doing yo'ir share of work well in a group activity will make 
the group 

(a) respect you less 

(b) load you with extra work 

(c) respect you more 

(d) neglect you more 

2 — 54, When several people participate in a group activity 

(a) all of the participants should enjoy it 

(b) only some of the participants need enjoy it 

(c) only the leader should enjoy it 

(d) none of the. participants should enjoy it 

_ . b 55. I work in a courthouse. When people have arguments they 

cannot settle, they hire lawyers and present their arguments 

in front of me in court. I wear a robe and use a gavel. 

It is usually my job to decide which side is right. Who am X? 

(a) mayor 

(b) judge 

(c) recorder 

(d) senator 

^ 56. My job is important to everyone. I collect the garbage tk^i-: 
people discard and put into cans and bags. If I did not do 
my job the garbage would collect on the streets and this 
would not be healthy. Who am I? 

(a) fireman or firewoman 

(b) policeman or policewoman 

(c) meter reader 

(d) sanitation worker 

^ 57. I work for the city. I am elected to be in charge of the city 
government. When things need to get done people call my • 
office or attend our city council meetings. Who am I? 

(a) governor 

(b) police chief 

(c) inspector 

(d) mayor 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



58. One of my parents is a Republican and the other is a Democrat, 
They belong to what? 

(a) service club 

(b) trade unions 

(c) political parties 

(d) parent-teacher associations 

59. Preventive medicine is best provided when 

(a) doctors and nurses work together 

(b) doctors and dentists work together 

(c) doctors work alone 

(d) dentists and nurses work together 

60. The customers in an eating place are .given the best service 
when' . - ' » . . 

(a) counter -workers and, the .fry cook work together 

(b) fry cooks work alone • 

(c) counter workers work alone 

(d) counter workers -and customers work together 

61. In order to manufacture an automobile it is important to 
have cooperation between 

(a) customers and salespersons 

(b) supervisors and assembly workers 

(c) salespersons and assembly workers 

(d) supervisors and customers 

62. To provide a good education for Hawaii students it is 
especially important that 

(a) the school clerk and bookkeeper work together 

(b) the cafeteria workers and parents work together 

(c) the maintenance workers and cafeteria workers work 
together 

(d) the principals, teachers and parents work together 

63. A baker's job depends on 

(a) a broker's job 

(b) a butcher's job 

(c) a farmer's job 

(d) a banker's job 

64. The plastic industry is dependent upon the 

(a) petroleum industry 

(b) steel industry 

(c) car industry 

(d) cotton industry 

65. A clothing salesperson's job depends upon the 

(a) textile industry 

(b) automobile industry 

(c) food industry 

(d) sugar industry . 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



h 66, The druggist's work depends on the work done by 

(a) a teachar 

(b) a doctor 

(c) a storeclei~k 

(d) a policeman or policewoman 

c 67. Some people work because they want to 

(a) kill time 

(b) get tired 

(c) make money 

(d) relax 

b 68. Most people work because they want to 

(a) get old faster 

(b) feel useful 

(c) waste their time 

(d) sleep well at night 

Q 69. Many people work because they want to 

(a) make a living for themselves and their dependents 

(b) take advantage of others 

(c) use natural resources wisely 

(d) punish themselves 

_d 70. When parents are helping out at school by making things for 

school parties, they are 

(a) relating 

(b) teaching 

(c) studying 

(d) working 

_b 71. A doctor's job is related to 

(a) an engineer's job 

(b) a druggist's job 

(c) a banker's job 

(d) a professor's job 

..d 72. An engineer's job is related to 

(a) a carpenter's job 

(b) a chemist 's job 

(c) a teacher's job 

(d) an architect's job 

^b 73. A grocer's job is related to 

(a) a baker's job 

(b) a farmer's job 

(c) a butcher's job 

(d) a barber's job 

j1 74. An actor's job is related to 

(a) a realtor's job 

(b) an architect'?; jjob 

(c) a sculptor's job ^ 

(d) an aclrress's job i 
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n 75. When you play a group game you know you can play well^ you 
will likely feel very 

(a) confident 

(b) tense 

(c) fearful 

(d) weak 



Inventory Forra B (continued) 
Part 4 



76. When you agree to do a share of work in a group activity, you 
have accepted 

(a) a responsibility 

(b) a privilege 

(c) a right 

(d) a hardship 

77. If you fail to do your share of work, your friends will 
probably think of you as being 

(a) careless 

(b ) undependab le 

(c) forgetful 

(d) carefree 

78. When you take a job, you are expected to 

(a) do it whenever you are in the right mood 

(b) ask somebody else to do it for you 

(c) be carefree about doing it 

(d) do it as best you can 

79. Workers will most likely be successful in their jobs if they 
are 

(a) punctual, dependable, and artistic 

(b) dependable, organized, and indulgent 

(c) punctual, dependable, and organized 

(d) punctual, organized, and evasive 

SO. Taking part ±ii an ot'ganized group activity most likeJy means 

(a) learning new things and making money 

(b) learning new things and making new friends 

(c) making new friends and more money 

(d) sharing things and giving up working 

81. Taking part in an organized group probably means 

(a) giving up group goals 

(b) sacrificing group goals for personal goals 

(c) achieving personal goals by contributing to group goals 

(d) giving up personal goals 

82. Taking part in an organized group probably means working 

(a) independently 

(b) competitively 

(c) incompetently 

(d) interdependent ly 

P3. To take part in an organized group, one needs to be 

(a) aggressive and agreeable 

(b) aggressive and dependable 

(c) agreeable and dependable 

(d) agreeable and impersonal 
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Inventory Form B (continued) 



84. In an election people do their voting at the 

(a) senate chambers 

(b) tax office 

(c) T.V, station 

(d) polls 

85. We need to have laws in order to 

(a) make jobs 

(b) enforce rules 

(c) protect society 

(d) help lawmakers 

86. In Hawaii state taxes are used to pay for 

(a) schools 

(b) industries 

(c) newspapers 

(d) hotels 

87. When voting for a President, you would be least concerned abo 
the person's 

(a) leadership quality 

(b) understanding of people's needs 

(c) friendliness 

(d) ability to solve problems 

88. Some students helo with chores at home without getting paid 
because they like to 

(a) be praised 

(b) get money 

(c) spend time 

(d) follow orders 

89. Schools sometimes give prizes to students who 

(a) do chores at home 

(b) sit quietly in the classroom 

(c) are very playful and friendly 

(d) are excellent in their studies 

90. An employer might reward a worker for doing a job well by 
giving the worker 

(a) a promotion 

(b) a club membership card 

(c) a demotion 

(d) a discharge note 

91. A professor of chemistry might be rewarded by being 

(a) awarded a badge for literary achievement 

(b) awarded a medal for scientific distinction 

(c) asked to retire early 

(d) asked to wrice an autobiography 
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92. Pineapple workers live and work in 

(a) warm, dry climates 

(b) cold, wet climates 

(c) cold, dry climates 

(d) warm^ wet climates 

93. To have good crops it is most important for fanners to have 
water and 

(a) barren soil 

(b) good workers 

(c) rich soil 

(d) heavy trucks 

94. Hawaii is a popular place for tourists because 

(a) Hawaii has a beautiful climate 

(b) Hawaii is the fiftieth state 

(c) people in Hawaii are dependent on tourists 

(d) Hawaii has so many different people 

95. In order to keep tourists coming to Hawaii, we must keep 
Hawaii's beaches 

(a) open only to tourists 

(b) beautiful and clean 

(c) under the control of hotels 

(d) closed to surfers 

96. When people join civic groups they will 

(a) avoid working altogether 

(b) avoid being intercFependent 

(c) become aware of tiieir rights as citizens 

(d) forget about their problems 

97. By joining a civic group you can most likely learn how to ba 

(a) playful 

(b) useful 

(c) restless 

(d) restful 

98. When you join a civic group you will 

(a) cooperate, compete and coordinate with others 

(b) cooperate, compete, and organize with others 

(c) coordinate, compete, and organize with others 

(d) coordinate, cooperate, and organize with others 

99. An organization that protects the welfare of the workers is 
called 

(a) a labor union 

(b) a political party 

(c) a service club 

(d) a professional society 



Inventory Form B (continueo) 



Jb 100* One may increase one's success in a job by being 

(a) dependable, organized, and indulgent 

(b) punctual, dependable, and organized 

(c) organized, evasive, and punctual 

(d) punctual, dependable, and artistic 
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APPENDIX G 



STUDENT GBD\mi ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY 



ADMINISTRATOR 



'S tIANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS - FORM C 



Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory (S6ACDI) 
battery Is composed of Items designed to measure the extent to which 
four major goals of career development are being achieved* The goals 
are: Self-Realization^ Economic Efficiency, Social Relationships, and 
Civic Responsibility. The SGACDI battery consists of four forms. Form 
A Is designed to measure achievement of third grade students. Form B 
is designed to measure achievement of sixth grade students. Form C is 
designed to measure achievement of ninth grade students. Form D is 
designed to measure achievement of twelfth grade students. 

This manual describes administration procedures for the SGACDI 
Form C designed for administration to ninth grade students. It is 
important that these procedures be thoroughly understood and followed 
by anyone who is Involved in administering the inventory. 

Inventory Form C consists of 100 multiple choice items which will 
require about one hour to complete. To avoid student boredom and 
fatigue, the Inventory may be administered in two or four sessions. 
Students can be asked to complete one or two parts for each session. 
Two possible schedules are as follow: 



A. General Duties of the SGACDI Administrator 

1. Supervising the administration of the SGACDI. 

2. Selecting and Instructing SGACDI proctors, if any. 

3. Providing necessary materials such as pencils, erasers. 
Inventory booklets. 

4. Preventing distractions and interruptions, thus providing 
optimal conditions for the inventory administration. 

5. Becoming thoroughly familiar with this manual, in particular^ 
Part 2-B. 



Schedule 1 



Schedule 2 



Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 



Part 1 
Part 2 
Part 3 
Part 4 



Session 1 
Session 2 



Parts 1 & 2 
Parts 3 & 4 



PART 1 
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B. llaterlals Required 



1. A copy of this manual should be on hand, and a large 
enough supply of the SGACDI booklets to provide one to 
each student and one to the administrator, 

2. An adequate supply of sharpened No. 2 lead pencils with 
erasers should be on hand for students who forgot to bring 
pencils or in cases when their pencils break. 

3. Tables and desks should be available for all students. If 
chairs with arms are used, adequate provision must be made 
for left-handed students. 



PART 2 

A. General Directions for the Administration of the Inventory 

1. Instructions enclosed in boxes are to be read aloud by 
the administrator. In order to provide a standardized 
administering situation, these directions should not be 
changed. 

2. Care should be taken to explain to students that they are 
not being graded, but they should do their best. 

3. During the Inventory completion, the administrator should 
Malk around the room checking to see that students are 
following the procedures properly. The students should 
have nothing on their desks except the inventory booklets 
and pencils. 

4. In response to questions about whether students should 
guess, say: 



TRY TO ANSV7ER EVERy QUESTION. IF YOD ARE UNCERTAIN ABOUT 
AN ANSIffiR, SELECT THE ONE ALTERNATIVE YOU FEEL IS MOST 
NEARLY CORRECT. ! 

5. Questions raised concerning the specific content of the item 
should not be answered by the administrator, except to 
clarify or define the meaning of words the students do not 
understand. 

6. If testing is done in two or more sessions, the admini- 
strator should follow the "Specific Directions" (Part 2-B) 
In each testing session In order to reorient the students 
to the answering procedure. 

7. If the testing is done In two or more sessions, the admini- 
strator should collect the inventory booklets systematically 
for each row or table, to facilitate redistribution in the 
next session, provided the students occupy the same seats. 
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8* If testing Is done In two or more sessions, the students 
will use the same Inventory booklets In each session. 
Therefore, the administrator should make sure each student 
receives his or her own booklet in each testing session. 
The administrator should ask the students to check their 
names on the booklets to see that they have their own 
booklets* 

Specific Directions for the Administration of the Inventory 

!• IThen all students have seated, say: 

I YOU ARE GOING TO KECEIVE A BOOKLET ON CAREER DEVELOPIIENT . \ 
^ DO NOT OPEN THE BOOKLET UNTIL I TELL YOU TO DO SO. J 

2. Now distribute the booklets and say? 



THE STUDENT GROIJTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
INVENTORY IS EXACTLY TTOAT THE TITLE SUGGESTS: AN INVEN- 
TORY OF YOUR GROIrrrH IN AREAS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT. THIS IS NOT A TEST. IT IS AIT INVENTORY OF 
GROI'JTH IN FOUR AREAS miCE RELATE TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT: 
SELF-REALIZATION, THAT IS, YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF YOUR- 
SELF; ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY, THAT IS, YOUR UNDERSTAITDING 
OF ITOAT IT TAKES TO BE AN EFFECTIVE PRODUCER OR CONSUMER 
OF GOODS AND SERVICES; SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, THAT IS, 
YOUR ABILITY TO GET ALONG TrtTH OTHERS; AND CIVIC RESPONSI- 
BILITY, THAT IS, YOUR DNBERSTANDING OF THE RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOURSELF AND OTHERS. THE RESULTS OF 
THIS INVENTORY CAN HELP YOU IN ASSESSING YOUR CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT. DO NOT SPEND A GREAT DEAL OF TIME ON ANY 
ONE ITEI-l. DO NOT TALK OVER THE QUESTIONS WITH ANYONE 
ELSE. UNLESS THE ANSIJER IS WHAT YOU THINK, IT WILL NOT 
REALLY HELP TO GIVE A TRUE PICTURE OF YOUR CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT. 



3. TTrlte the date, teacher's name, and school on the board, 
and say? 



ITOITE YOUR FIRST AND LAST NAME ON THE TOP LINE. ON THE 
NEXT LINE GIVE YOUR GRADE, AGE, AND SEX. THEN ON THE 
NEXT TV70 LINES IN THE SPACES PROVIDED TJRITE YOUR TEACHER'S 
' NAME, OUR SCHOOL. AND TODAY'S DATE. TODAY I^ , « 

Provide assistance If necessary. 

4. After each student has completed this parts proceed by 
saying: 

1 NO[>r LOOK AT THE SECTION MIERE IT SAYS "DIRECTIONS" AND 
READ IT SILENTLY AS I READ THE DIRECTIONS ALOUD. 
DIRECTKWS: FOR EACH ITEM IN THIS INVENTORY SELECT THE 
WORD OR PHRASE THAT BEST COMPLETES THE STATEMENT, AND 
TTOETE THE LETTER OF YOUR CHOICE, (A), (B) , (C) , OR (D) , 
ON THE LINE IN FRONT OF THE ITEM NUMBER. 
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I NOW LCKSC AT THE EXAMPLE GIVEN. 



C 1. THE NUMBER OF ITONTHS IN ONE YEAR IS 



(A) SEVEN 

(B) TEN 

(C) TWELVE 

(D) TI'IENTY 

THE BEST CHOICE IS TWELVE ^ SO THE LETTER C IS WRITTEN ON 
THE Lltm IN FRONT OF THE STATEMENT. ARE THERE ANY QUES- 
I TIONS? (PAUSE) ^ . 

5. Emphasize that: 

NO QUESTIONS SHOULD BE LEFT UNANSWERED. FOR EACH QUES- 
TI(ai, ONLY ONE ANSPIER MUST BE CHOSEN. IF A MISTAKE IS 
MADE, IT MUST BE ERASED COMPLETELY. WRITE YOUR ANSI^ER 
HEAVY AND CLEAR. 

Make sure that everybody has understood the answering 
procedure. 

6. Then say: 



TODAY YOU ARE GOING TO ANSWER ITEMS NUMBER TO 

NUMBER . AFTER YOU HAVE ANSWERED ALL THE QUESTIONS 

CLOSE YOUR BOOKLETS AND LEAVE THEM ON YOUR DESKS. 

The administrator should provide the numbers in the box' 
above from the segment of the inventory which is going to 
be completed in that session^ 

7. Then say: 

{ YOU MAY NOW BEGIN WORK ON THE HIVENTORy STARTING WITH 
1 ITEM NUMBER 

Please provide the Item number. 

8. If the testing is done in two or more sessions, at the 
end of a session conclude by saying: 

THIS IS THE END OF THIS PART OF THE INVENTORY, m VJILL 
CONTINUE WITH THE NEXT PART IN THE NEXT SESSION. THE 
TIME FOR THE NEXT SESSION IS . 

Please provide the time of next session. 
C. Directions for Scoring 

For scoring use Scoring Key - Form C. The inventory is made up 
of 4 parts. Each part includes 25 items, and measures achieve- 
ment of objectives implementing one of the four goals of career 
development. Part 1 includes items 1 to 25. Part 2 Includes 
Items 26 to 50. Part 3 Includes items 56 to 75. Part 4 
Includes items 76 to 100. Give one point for each correct 1 
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answer. Maximum possible score for each part will be 25 points, 
and for the whole inventory it will be 100 points. 

SCORING KEY 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM INVENTORY ~ FORM C 



Item 


Answer 


Item 


Answer 


Item 


Answer 


Item 


Answer i 

j 


1 


b 


26 


c 


51 


a 


76 


d 


2 


b 


27 


b 


52 


d 


77 


c 


3 


d 


28 


a 


53 


c 


78 


a 


4 


a 


29 


c 


54 


b 


79 


c 


5 


b 


30 


d 


55 


d 


80 


a 


6 


d 


31 


c 


56 


c 


81 


b 


7 


b 


I 32 


c 


57 


a 


82 


b 


8 




\ 33 


b 


58 


a 


83 


c 


9 


A 


i 34 


a 


59 


b 


84 


d 


10 


c 


35 


a 


60 


c 


85 


c 


11 


d 


36 


d 


61 


a 


86 


a 


12 


a 


37 


c 


62 


a 


87 


d 


13 


c 


38 


a 


63 


d 


88 


a 


14 


a 


39 


d 


64 


a 


89 


d 


15 


b 


40 


b 


65 


c 


90 


b 


16 


b 


41 


d 


66 


b 


I 


c 


17 


c 


42 


b 


67 


d 


92 


c 


18 


d 


43 


a 


68 


b 


93 


d 


19 


b 


44 


d 


69 


d 


94 


a 


20 


c 


45 


d 


70 


a 


95 


b 


21 


c 


46 


b 


71 


a 


96 


a 


22 


b 


47 


b 


72 


d 


97 


d 


23 


b 


48 


c 


73 


c 


98 


c 


24 


a 


49 


a 


74 


b 


99 




25 


c 


50 


b : 


75 


d 


100 


d 



PART 3 

INVENTORY INTI^RPRETATIONS 

The SGACDI has been develped to assess student growth in four 
areas: self-realization, economic efficiency, social relationships 5 
and civic responsibility. The inventory is designed to measure the 
extent to which objectives of the Hawaii Career Development Conti- 
nuum have been achieved; and to provide information to assist coun- 
selors and teachers in designing new or improving existing programs 
to meet student needs. The Inventory items have been constructed 
to measure achievement in relation to the 4 goals, 24 subgoals and 
Implementing learner objectives of the Hawaii Career Development 
Continuum. There are six subgoals to each goal, as shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 
Major Goals and Subgoals 



Goals 



Self-Realization 



Economic Efficiency 



Social Relationships 



Subgoals 

1. Acquire skills of self -appraisal* 

2. Develop awareness and understanding of 
self. 

3. Develop understanding of decision- 
inaking process. 

4. Acquire skills of decision«-making, risk 
taking, value clarification, and goal 
setting* 

5. Develop understanding of the relation- 
ship between work and life style* 

6. Develop appreciation for individual 
differences in Interests, values, 
aptitude, skills, abilities, attitudes. 

1. Develop understanding of variety of 
occupations y and knowledge of occupa- 
tional classifications and Job descrip- 
tions. 

2. Develop understanding that occupations 
exist for a purpose and contribute to 
the dignity of the individual. 

3. Develop appreciation for the value of 
work, its contribution to society and 
the economy, and appreciate that work 
means different things to different 
people. 

4* Develop understanding that new occu- 
pations develop in response to needs 
of society. 

5. Develop employability skills. 

6. Develop understanding of the relation- 
ship between education and work. 

1. Develop Interpersonal skills* 

2. Develop understanding of social roles* 

3. Develop xmderstanding of cooperation* 

4. Develop understanding of community 
workers. 
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Develop appreciaticm for fioir^Miit"' ■ 
and adaptability; in social Tulciticn- ^ 
ships 0 [| 

Bevelop mulotsta'adin'^ of ir^errclatoci- I 
ne.QG of oecopationnl rolcsc g 

Develop uBderstasidiBa of rights ^ ! 
privileges J, and rGspcnsibilities on 
the job 5 in the hone^ in the eorsmiitVc 

Develop trnderseanding of vjajG ±n "^Icli 
participation in civic group53 cent" I- 
butes to individi^al and groop goals. 

Develop mderstanding of iaportasice 
of rules in societyo 

Develop uaderstandin^ of relation-- j 
ships between responsibilities and 
rewards in work and leisure o 

Develop capabilities for making 
effective use of resources and under^ 
stand relation of environment to work. 

Develop ability to participate In 
various kinds of civic groups. 



There are four items for each subgoal. These items relate to 
the learner objectives for the subgoal, as shown in Table 2. Items 
1 to 24 test the achievement of the Self-Realization Subgoals. 
Items 26 to 49 test the achievement of the Economic Efficiency Sub- 
goals. Items 51 to 74 test the achievement of the Social Relation- 
ships Subgoals. Items 76 to 99 test the achievement of the Civic 
Responsibility Subgoals. Items 25, 50, 75, and 100 are repeated 
items for checking reliability, A reliability check can be made by 
comparing responses to the following items: Items 25 and 6, 50 and 
30, 75 and 59, 100 and 85, In Table 2 note that the dash signs 
imply that there were not any objectives for the corresponding items, 
but that the items were constructed according to the subgoal or the 
one single objective if available for that subgoal. 
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Career BevQlopnent Continuum Inventory «- Form C 

Distribution of Items(I) According to GDals(G) 
Subg©al3(SG) and Objectives(O) 









Oo 




G. 




0 




(SI 


i} 






(EI 






■ 


1 


1 


i 


26 


2 


1 


1 


f 2 


1 


1 


I 


27 


2 


1 




i 3 


1 


i 


I 


28 


2 


1 




i A 


1 


1 




29 


2 


1 




■• 

5 J 


I 


2 


< 

1 


30 


2 


2 


1 


) 6 


I 


2 


1 i 


31 


2 


2 




i c» 


1 


2 




32 


2 


2 




o 
5 


1 


2 


2 


33 


2 


2 




9 


1 


3 




34 


2 


3 


1 


10 


1 


3 


1 


35 


2 


3 


1 


11 


1 


3 


2 


36 


2 


3 


2 


12 


1 


3 


2 


37 


2 


3 


2 


13 


1 


4 


1 


38 


2 


4 


1 


14 


1 


4 


1 


39 


2 


4 


1 


15 


1 


4 


2 


40 


2 


4 


2 


16 


1 


4 


2 


41 


2 


4 


2 


;17 


1 


5 


1 


42 


2 


5 


1 


18 


1 


5 


1 


43 


2 


5 




,19 


1 


5 


2 


44 


2 


5 




20 


1 


5 


3 


45 


2 


5 




21 


1 


6 


1 


46 


2 


6 


1 


22 


1 


6 


2 


47 


2 


6 




23 


1 


6 


3 


48 


2 


6 




24 


1 


6 


3 


1 49 


2 


6 




25 


1 


2 


1 


. 50 


2 


2 


1 



; 3U i 



Note. 



I. 


e. 


SG. 


0. , 


I. 


G. 


SG. 


0. 




(SR*) 






(CR) 




51 


3 


1 


1 


76 


4 


1 


1 


52 


3 


1 




77 


4 


1 




53 


3 


1 


mm 


78 


4 


1 




54 


3 


1 


mm 


79 


4 


1 




55 


3 


2 


1 


80 


4 


2 


1 


56 


3 


2 




81 


4 


2 




57 


3 


2 


— 


82 


4 


2 




58 


3 


2 


— 


83 


4 


2 


— 


59 


3 


3 


1 


84 


4 


3 


1 


60 


3 


3 


1 


85 


4 


3 


*— 


61 


3 


3 


2 


86 


4 


3 


mm 


62 


3 


3 


2 


87 


4 


3 


mm 


63 


3 


4 


1 


88 


4 


4 


1 


64 


3 


4 




89 


4 


4 




65 


3 


4 




90 


4 


4 




66 


3 


4 




91 


4 


4 




67 


3 


5 


1 


92 


4 


5 


1 


68 


3 


5 


1 


93 


4 


5 




69 


3 


5 


2 


94 


4 


5 




70 


3 


5 


2 


95 


4 


5 




71 


3 


6 


1 


96 


4 


6 


1 


72 


3 


6 




97 


4 


6 




73 


3 


6 




98 


4 


6 




74 


3 


6 




99 


4 


6 




75 


3 


3 


1 


I 100 


4 


3 





SR » Self-Realization SR* Social Relationships 

EE = Economic Efficiency CR = Civic Responsibility 
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APPENDIX H 



STUDENT GROWTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY - FORM C 



Student's Name 



Grade Age Sex: Male Female 

Teacher's Name_ 



School ^Date 



The Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory is 
exactly what the title suggests: an inventory of your growth in areas 
which contribute to career development. This is not a test. It is an 
inventory of growth in four areas which relate to career development: 
Self-Realization, that is, your understanding of yourself; Economic 
Efficiency, that is, your understanding of what it takes to be an 
effective producer or consumer of goods and services; Social Relation- 
ships, that is, your ability to get along with others; and Civic 
Responsibility, that is, your understanding of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of yourself and others. The results of this inventory can 
help you in assessing your career development. Do not spend a great 
deal of time on any one item. Do not talk over the questions with 
anyone else. Unless the answer is what you think, it will not really 
help to give a true picture of your career development. 

DIRECTIONS: For each item in this inventory select the word or phrase 
that best completes the statement, and write the letter of 
your choice--(a), (b), (c), or (d)--on the line in front 
of the item number. 



Example: c 1. The number of months in one year is 

(a) seven 

(b) ten 

(c) twelve 

(d) twenty 

The best choice is twelve, so the letter c is written on 
the line in front of the statement. 

DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UI^TIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO 

Do Not Write Belo w This Line 

~ " ^ POSSIBLE ACTUAL 

SCOI^ 



PART 


ITEMS 


GOAL MEASURED 


POSSIBLE 
SCORE 


1 


1-25 


Self-Realizatlon 


25 


2 


26-50 


Economic Efficiency 


25 


3 


51-75 


Social Relationships 


25 


4 


76-100 


Civic Responsibility 


25 



Total 100 



ERIC 
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IMVENTORY FORM C 



Part 1 



ERIC 



b 1. A worker who needs to be especially fast and physically fit is 

(a) a carpenter 

(b) a policeman/woman 

(c) a bus driver 

(d) a house cleaner 

b 2. A worker who does an extraordinary amount of physical work is 

(a) a salesperson 

(b) a sanitation worker 

(c) a bus driver 

(d) a tour director 

d 3. A worker whose job demands a very great amount of accuracy is 

(a) ' an economic analyst 

(b) an account clerk 

(c) a technical writer 

(d) a medical surgeon 

a 4. In choosing an occupation, people should be aware of their own 

(a) abilities, interests, and attitudes 

(b) abilities, interests, and place of birth 

(c) attitudes, interests, and cultural background 

(d) attitudes, interests, and racial background 

b 5. If you engage in an occupation that you dislike, you will 
more likely be 

(a) successful if you read fast 

(b) successful if you grow to like the work 

(c) unsuccessful no matter what 

(d) successful if you make friends easily 

d 6. Your disinterest in a job may be changed to interest after you 

(a) tell your feelings to a friend 

(b) leave it aside for a while 

(c) take a vacation abroad 

(d) learn more about it 

b 7. The best reason for being aware of your own strengths is so 
that you can 

(a) hide them from others 

(b) use them to choose the right occupation 

(c) use thetn to take advantage of others 

(d) forget about your weaknesses 

c 8, It is important for you to be aware of your own weaknesses 
because you can then 

(a) make sure nobody finds out about them 

(b) forget about the weaknesses completely 

(c) try to find out how to overcome the weaknesses 

(d) try to find other people with the same weaknesses 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



9. The THore you know about a situation 

(a) the more confusing the situation becomes 

(b) the more critical the time element becomes 

(c) the better off your opponents will be 

(d) the better prepared you ^7111 be to make deciGions 

10. People who are able to make good decisions tend to be more 

(a) impulsive 

(b) impatient 

(c) successful 

(d) educated 

11. In making career decisions a person must think first of all 
in terms of 

(a) parents' interests 

(b) friends* interests 

(c) public interests 

(d) personal interests 

12. When a person decides on a career, the most important factor 
would probably be 

(a) personal satisfaction 

(b) social status 

(c) family tradition 

(d) making money 

13. If you plan to be a teacher, your high school course of study 
will most likely be 

(a) general education 

(b) vocational training 

(c) college preparatory 

(d) technical training 

14. An undesirable occupation for a shy person would be 

(a) insurance salesperson 

(b) brickmason 

(c) carpenter 

(d) farmer 

15. A pe^'son who places high value on achievement and recognition 
from others would be most likely to choose a career as 

(a) a gardener 

(b) a musician 

(c) a taxi driver 

(d) a sanitation worker 



16- 



If several career opportunities are open to a person, one 
would have to consider 

(a) job location, income, and one's own friends 

(b) income, job location, and one's own values 

(c) transportation, hours, and one's own friends 

(d) transportation, food preference, and one's own values 



ERLC 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



jS 17. One's occupation will likely determine one's 

(a) age and income 

(b) religion and race 

(c) income and friends 

(d) race and friends 

,_d 18, The people in a particular occupational group most likely 

will have the same 

(a) age 

(b) sex 

(c) friends 

(d) living style 

.^b 19. One who has a liking for figures and calculation x^ould do 

well as 

(a) a typist 

(b) a bookkeeper 

(c) a machinist 

(d) a librarian 

c 20. People who were workers in the Peace Corps probably found 
that their way of life 

(a) did not change 

(b) was changed educationally 

(c) was changed economically and socially 

(d) was changed politically 

^ ?1. When people of different ethnic backgrounds work and live 

together they tend 

(a) to develop different interests 

(b) to dislike each other more 

(c) to develop similar values 

(d) to be suspicious of each other 

b 22. When you work or live with people from different cultural 
or racial backgrounds, you should 

(a) try to change your ways to their ways 

(b) understand and respect their ways 

(c) avoid associating with such people 

(d) try to change their ways to your ways 

.b 23. The factor which is least helpful to describe how two group? 

of people are different Is 

(a) religion 

(b) total population 

(c) race 

(d) customs 

a 2 4^ We can best describe how two groups of people differ in their 
way of life by observing their 

(a) behaviors 

(b) heights 

(c) weights 

(d) Sizes 13 



Inventory Form C (continued) 



c 25. Your disinterest in an occupation may be changed to interest 

after you 

(a) leave it aside for a while 

(b) take a vacation abroad 

(c) learn more about it 

(d) tell your feelings to a friend 



ERLC 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



Part 2 



ERIC 



c 26. A salesperson is one who works with 

(a) things 

(b) data 

(c) people 

(d) ideas 

b 27. A statistician is a person who works with 

(a) things 

(b) data 

(c) people 

(d) ideas 

a 28. A mechanic works with 

(a) things 

(b) data 

(c) people 

(d) ideas 

c 29. A community worker whose job is concerned mainly with people 
is a 

(a) meter reader 

(b) sanitation worker 

(c) policeman/woman 

(d) telephone repairperson 

d 30. The worker whose job is most directly important to the welfare 
of people is the 

(a) salesperson 

(b) florist 

(c) ditch digger 

(d) social worker 

..c 31. Ambulance drivers probably increase their feelings of personal 

dignity because 

(a) the hours of work are flexible 

(b) the rate of pay is very high 

(c) their work involves great responsibility 

(d) their work involves some travel 

32. Nurses probably develop feelings of worth because 

(a) their hours change from time to time 

(b) the fringe benefits are extraordinary 

(c) they are helping other people 

(d) they meet important people 

.b 33, People have respect for policemen and policewomen because 

(a) people are afraid of them 

(b) they enforce the law 

(c) they can give traffic tickets 

(d) they can arrest people 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



^ 34. A service worker whose work is often done in resort hotels 
is a 

(a) cook 

(b ) fireman/ woman 

(c) policeman/woman 

(d) pharmacist 

_2 35. A worker who contributes to our environment by keeping it 

healthy and clean is 

(a) a sanitation worker 

(b) a medical doctor 

(c) a social worker 

(d) a licensed nurse 

d 36. A person to whom money means a great deal might decide to 
be a 

(a) travel agent 

(b) teacher 

(c) farmer 

(d) lawyer 

jc 37. If no one in Honolulu had Jobs, 

(a) everybody would be free and happy 

(b) there would be no conflicts or crimes 

(c) there would be many people who were frustrated 

(d) there would be no worry about the future 

a 38. There are many different jobs in the society because 

(a) there exist so many different needs 

(b) people like to try different Jobs 

(c) the population is so large in this country 

(d) there are so many different people in this country 

d 39. New occupations are created in the society because 

(a) young people do not like to do old Jobs 

(b) some people always like to try new Jobs 

(c) people get tired of doing old jobs over and over again 

(d) new needs arise in the society 

b 40. Our coimnunity would become totally unsafe without the^- services 
of our 

( a ) ma i Iman/woman 

(b) policeman/woman 

(c) zookeepers 

(d) social workers 

d 41. Our Hawaiian communities would be hardest hit economically 

if we did not have the contribution of 

(a) doctors and nurses 

(b) architects and engineers 

(c) policemen/women and firemen/women 

(d) hotel and restaurant workers 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



42. When an employer has many applications for a particular 
Job, the applicant who is picked most likely will be the one 
having 

(a) the most references 

(b) the best job qualifications 

(c) the greatest economic need 

(d) the greatest mental ability 

43. Those workers who are usually hardest hit by unemployment arc 

(a) the unskilled workers 

(b) the semi-skilled workers 

(c) the craftsmen 

(d) the professional workers 

44. Your chances of being hired for a job will increase if you 
have 

(a) motor skills and manners 

(b) good manners and attitudes 

(c) good manners and skills 

(d) good attitudes and skills 



45. Once you 
will ^ 
(a 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



you are hired for a job your chances of keeping the job 
increase if you are 
a) neat, punctual, forgetful 
5) organized, dependent, carefree 
'"^ organized , carefree , impersonal 
efficient, organized, neat 

^'6. To be able to work as an electrician a person should have 

(a) a high school diploma with courses in mechanicc^l 
drawing 

(b) one or two years of post-secondary vocational 
technical education 

(c) four or five yefirs of college education 

(d) an engineering degree 

47. To be able to work as an engineer one should have 

(a) a high school diploma with courses in industrial artf5 

(b) four or five years of college with courses in 
mathematics and physics 

(c) one or two years of community college or vocationil- 
technical school 

(d) a high school diploma with courses in mechanical 
drawing 

48. A person who studies uses and coippositions of medicines Is 
called 

(a) a chemist 

(b) a biochemist 

(c) a pharmacist 

(d) a nutritionist 
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Inventory Fortn C (continued) 



49. To become a newspaper reporter, one should study 

(a) journalism 

(b) physics 

(c) English 

(d) chemistry 

50. The worker whose job is most directly important to the 
welfare of the people is the 

(a) ditch digger 

(b) social worker 

(c) florist 

(d) salesperson 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



Part 3 



51. One who makes friends quickly and easily is most likely to be 

(a) compatible 

(b) aggressive 

(c) impulsive 

(d) seclustve 

52. The best thing to do if you cannot get what you want from 
other people is to 

(a) take it from them by force 

(b) steal it if you can 

(c) beg for it or cry 

(d) remain calm and patient 

53. A very effective way to gain an understanding of oneself is 
through 

(a) plenty of exercise each morning 

(b) a well balanced diet 

(c) interacting with various people 

(d) keeping to oneself and avoiding people 

54. If a person criticizes you or your work, you should 

(a) demand an innnediate apology 

(b) see how to best benefit from the criticism 

(c) respond with counter criticism 

(d) stop interacting with that person 

55. The way a person behaves depends largely on 

(a) the time of year 

(b) the place you are in 

(c) the interests you have 

(d) the groups you are in 

56. A person has an expected way to behave if the person 

(a) goes surfing alone 

(b) does homework 

(c) joins the basketball team 

(d) watches TV 

57. You can best influence a group by 

(a) participating in its activities 

(b) reading about the group 

(c) thinking a great deal about it 

(d) hearing what others say about it 

58. Being a member of a group, like Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
helps a person to 

(a) appreciate different ethnic groups 

(b) develop independence in thinking 

(c) develop skills in athletics 

(d) acquire skills in self-understanding 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



ERIC 



h 59. In a group activity participants should work 

(a) independently 

(b) cooperatively 

(c) competitively 

(d) impersonally 

^^c 60. When participating in a group activity, the members should 

(a) follow their own rules 

(b) help others if they feel like it 

(c) cooperate with others to do the task 

(d) avoid being dependent on others 

_a 61, The effect of teamwork is that work is done more 

(a) effectively 

(b) inefficiently 

(c) slowly 

(d) competitively 

_a 62. People often cooperate td do things because 

(a) they find it essential to their survival 

(b) they are afraid of competing with each other 

(c) they are too lazy to do things alone 

(d) they like to check and control each other 

_d 63. To make the pineapple industry profitable, it is necessary 

for the jobs of cannery workers and pineapple pickers to he 

(a) independent 

(b) controlled 

(c) competitive 

(d) interrelated 

Ji 64. A doctor's occupation Is most closely related to that of 

(a) a nurse 

(b) a chemist 

(c) a biochemist 

(d) a physicist 

^c 65. A civil engineer's job is most closely related to 

(a) a carpenter's job 

(b) a sanitation engineer's job 

(c) an architect's job 

(d) a pilot's job 

^b 66. A newspaper editor's job is most closely related to 

(a) a sociologist's Job 

(b) a journalist's job 

(c) a realtor's job 

(d) a biologist's Job 

^d 67. People who. can change their behavior from one situation to 

another are 

(a) Inconsistent 

(b) maladjusted 

(c) irresponsive 

(d) flexible 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



68. A person who is able to play different roles when on a group 
project would most likely 

(a) constantly interfere in everybody's work 

(b) facilitate the completion of the project 

(c) delay the completion of the project 

(d) push everybody else aside and do the project alon? 

69. The best reason for changing from one occupation to a new oi* 
a different occupation is that a person 

(a) is mentally unstable 

(b) is not able to stick to a single job for long 

(c) does not know what he or she really wants 

(d) sees the change as essential to survival and success 

70. Over a long period of time the relationship between any two 
people will most likely 

(a) change somewhat 

(b) remain the same 

(c) become stronger 

(d) become weaker 

71. A baker's job would not continue to exist if there were no 

(a) fanners 

(b) teachers 

(c) coal miners 

(d) doctors 

72. Your daily life at school is probably influenced most by 

(a) teachers and custodians 

(b) teachers and principal 

(c) friends and principal 

(d) teachers and friends 

73- In order to build a house, one will likely need the services 
of 

(a) a machinist, an electrician, and a carpenter 

(b) an assembler, an architect, and an electrician 

(c) a carpenter, a painter, and a plumber 

(d) a plumber, a glazier, and an assembler 

74. To meet the basic needs of the tourist industry, Hawaii needs 

(a) hotel managers, tour directors, and movie 
projectionists 

(b) food service workers, hotel workers, and bus drivers 

(c) stenographers, typists, and immigration officials 

(d) barbers, beauticians, and saleaclerks 

75. When people participate in a group task they tend to work 

( a ) impers ona 1 ly 

(b ) compet it ive ly 

(c ) independent ly 

(d) interdependent ly 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 
Part 4 



76« Sharing part of the work in a group project ri^eans you should 

(a) be unconcerned if the task is completed 

(b) be unconcerned if the rest complete their parts of 
the task 

(c) strictly stick to your own rules and standards 

(d) be concerned with the efficiency of ta.<?k completion 

77. If you accept a share of work in a group task but fail to 
do it as you promisted to, the other members would think of 
you as being 

(a) careless 

(b) forgetful 

(c) irresponsible 

(d) carefree 

78. An employee working for a company should follow the company 
rules 

(a) even if they may seem unfair 

(b) only as long as they are fair 

(c) only if the worker is paid enough 

(d) only if they are approved 

79. The safety rules in a construction company are for 

(a) keeping the tools and machines undamaged 

(b) operating the company efficiently 

(c) the safety of the workers themselves 

(d) the safety of the building itself 

80. Participating as a volunteer in a civic group would mean 

(a) contributing to a cause 

(b) avoiding working 

(c) killing extra time 

(d) earning extra money 

81. Participating in a civic group like the League of Uonen 
Voters will increase a person's chances for 

(a) discussing personal problems and family matters 

(b) becoming more aware of one's rights as a citizen 

(c) creating an independent group in the community 

(d) contributing to the blood bank in the communit}^ 

82. A person who Joins a civic organization should be ab7.e 

(a) to compete with others in the group 

(b) to take initiative when necessary 

(c) to be domineering and agressive 

(d) to be submissive and non-challensing 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



83. People usually join civic organizations to 

(a) gain self-understanding ^ 

(b) participate in social activities 

(c) fight against social injustice 

(d) make new friends 



d 84. Labor unions were established in order 

(a) to create new leadership roles among workers 

(b) to have control over workers and check if they work 
properly 

(c) to have workers get together sometimes to exchange 
their working knowledge 

(d) to protect the rights and privileges of the workers 



85. The reason for establishing laws in the society is 

(a) to provide jobs for the lawyers 

(b) to provide jobs for the police 

(c) to provide protection of society 

(d) to make money for the city 

86. Rules and regulations which restrict areas where hiking is 
permitted 

(a) should be obeyed under all circumstances 

(b) should be obeyed only if rangers are around 

(c) should not be obeyed if no fines are imposed 

(d) should be obeyed under special circumstances 

87. Laws and rules that are established in a society 

(a) should never be changed 

(b) should be changed if lawyers say so 

(c) should be changed once in a while so that politicians 
can keep their jobs 

(d) should be changed if most of the people say so 

88. Working should give a person a feeling of being 

(a) useful 

(b) playful 

(c) wasteful 

(d) useless 



d 89. Working should give a person a sense of 

(a) belonging, incompetence, and achievement 

(b) belonging, dependency, and unimportance 

(c) achievement, impersonality, and importance 

(d) belonging, achievement, and worth 



b 90. Working should provide an opportunity for a person to satisfy 
his or her need for 

(a) status, approval, and impersonality 

(b) status, approval, and giving service 

(c) approval, giving service, and aggression 
aggression, approval, and dependency 
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Inventory Form C (continued) 



— C 91* A person who works will likely develop a strong appreciation 

for 

(a) wastefulness 

(b) dependency 

(c) leisure time ^ 

(d) snobbishnesa 

r 92. The purpose of recycling cans and newspapers i<5 

(a) to create new jobs for the unemployed 

(b) to Increase companies' profits 

(c) to conserve resources 

(d) to overcome temprrary shortages of such products 

d 93. A social worker job deals with conservation of 

(a) natural resources 

(b) energy 

(c ) endangered species 

(d) human resources 

g 94. Keeping the environment clean is the responsibility of 

(a) every person in the country 

(b) sanitation workers 

(c) all those who use motor vehicles 

(d) all residents who live in cities 

Jb 95. Keeping the environment clean most likely will result in 

(a) decreased use of resources 

(b) less disease and death 

(c) greater social costs 

(d) greater personal loss 

96. Workers should be punctual for their work 

(a) If they want to increase their chances for advancement 

(b) only if they find the job is interesting 

(c) if they will be fined for being late 

(d) if they notice other workers are punctual 

97. Dependability in a job means that 

(a) certain workers can be depended upon to complete 
everyone else's work 

(b) one can depend on others to complete one's assigned 
work 

(c) the worker is a helpless and dependent person 

(d) the worker will complete the assigned V7ork on time 

c 98. An employer of airplane mechanics usually wants to have 
employees who have 

(a) intelligence, mental ability, good work habits 

(b) psychomotor skills, manipulative skills 

(c) good work habits, mental and motor skills 

(d) mental abilities, motor skills, intelligence 
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Inventory Form C (contimied) 



a 99. Personal traits that are important factors in working iti 

groups are 

(a) punctuality and dependability 

(b) strength and aggressiveness 

(c) sensitivitry and stubbornness 

(d) verbal skills and energy 

d 100. Laws are established in the society in order 

(a) to make money for the city 

(b) to create jobs for the lawyers 

(c) to create jobs^ for the police 

(d) to provide protection of society 
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STUDENT GRaJTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY 
ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION - FORM D 

«t ^ wt^ t^.- tJ^ ^ ^ 



Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory (SGACDI) 
battery is composed of items designed to measure the extent to which 
four major goals of career development are being achieved. The goals 
are: Self-Realization, Economic Efficiency, Social Relationships, and 
Civic Responsibility. The SGACDI battery consists of four forms. Form 
A is designed to measure achievement of third grade students. Form B 
is designed to measure achievement of sixth grade students. Form C is 
designed to measure achievement of ninth grade students. Form D is 
designed to measure achievement of twelfth grade students. 

This manual describes administration procedures for the SGACDI 
Form D. It is important that these procedures be understood and followed 
by anyone v^ho is involved in administering the inventory. 

Inventory Form D consists of 100 multiple choice items which will 
require about one hour to complete. There are four parts, each part 
consisting of 25 items related to the four goals of career development. 
To avoid student boredom and fatigue, the inventory may be administered 
in two or four sessions. Students can be asked to complete one or two 
parts for each session. Two possible schedules are: 

Schedule 1 Schedule 2 

Session 1 Part 1 Session 1 Parts 1 & ? 

Session 2 Part 2 Session 2 Parts 3 & 4 

Session 3 ' Part 3 

Session 4 Part 4 



Part 1 

A, General Duties of the SGACDI Administrator 

1. Supervising the administration of the SGACDI. 

2. Selecting and instructing SGACDI proctors if any. 

3. Providing necessary materials such as pencils, erasers, inventory 
bookelets. 

4. Preventing distractions and interruptions, thus providing optimal 
conditions for the inventory adminitration. 

5. Becoming thoroughly familiar with this manual, in particular 
Part 2-B. 
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Materials Required 

1. A copy of the manual should be on hand as well as a large enough 
supply of the SGACDI booklets to provide one for each student 
and one to the administrator* 

2. An adequate supply of sharpened No, 2 lei^d pencils vrith erasers 
should be on hand for students who forget to bring pencils or 
in cases when their pencils break. 

3. Tables and desks should be available for all students* If 
chairs with arms are used, adequate provision must be made 
for left-handed students. 



Part 2 

General Directions for the Administration of the Inventory 

1* Instructions enclosed in boxes are to be read aloud by the 

administrator. In order to provide a standardized administering 
situation, these directions should not be changed. 

2. Care should be taken to explain to students -that they are nog^ 
being graded, but they should do their best. 

3. During the inventory completion, the administrator should walk 
around the room checking to see that the students are following 
the procedures correctly. The students should have nothing on 
their desks except the inventory booklets and pencils. 

4. In response to questions about whether students should guess, 
say: 



TRY TO ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN ABOUT AN 
ANSWER, SELECT THE ONE ALTERNATIVE YOU FEEL IS MOST NEARLY 
COR^CT. 



5. Questions raised concering the specific content of the item 
should not be answered by the administrator, except to clarify 
or define the meaning of words the students do not understand. 

6. If testing is done in two or more sessions, the administrator 
should follow the "Specific Directions" (Part 2-B) in each 
testing session in order to reorient the students to the 
answering procedure. 

7. If testing is done in two or more sessions, the administrator 
should collect the inventory booklets systematically for er^ch 
row or table, to facilitate redistribution in the next session, 
provided the students occupy the same seats. 

8* If testing is done in two or more sessions, the students will 
use the same booklets in each session. Therefore, the adminis- 
trator should make sure each student receives his or h?>r own 
booklet in each session. The administrator should ask the 
stt'dents to check their names on the booklets to see that thay 
have their orn booklets. 
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Specific Directions for the Administration of the Inventory 
1. When all students have been seated, say: 



j YOU ARE GOING TO RECEIVE A BOOKLET ON CAREER DEVELOPMENT, BO 
I NOT OPEN THE BOOIOET UNTIL I TELL YOU TO DO SO. 

2, Now distribute the booklets and say: 



THE STUDENT GROl^TH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOH^NT INVENTORY 
IS EXACTLY X7HAT THE TITLE SUGGESTS: AN INVENTORY OF YOUR 
GROt^JTH IN AREAS IffllCH CONTRIBUTE TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT. THIS IS 
NOT A TEST. IT IS AN INVENTORY OF GRCWTH IN FOUR AREAS WHICH 
RELATE TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT: SELF-REALIZATION, THAT IS, YOUR 
UNDERSTANDING OF YOURSELF; ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY, THAT IS YOUR 
UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT IT TAKES TO BE AN EFFECITVE PRODUCER OR 
CONSUMER OF GOODS AND* SERVICES ; SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, THAT IS, 
YOUR ABILITY TO GJET ALONG 'WITH OTHERS - AND CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY* 
THAT IS, YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF'YOURSELF AND OTHERS. THE RESULTS OF THIS INVENTORY CAN HELP 
YOU IN ASSESSING, YOUR CAREER DEVELOPMENT. DO NOT SPEND A GIxEAT 
DEAL .OF TIME ON AI^Y ONE ITEM. DO NOT .TALK OVER THE QUESTIONS 
WITH ANYONE ELSE. UNLESS THE ANSIJER IS WHAT YOU THINK, IT WILL . 
NOT REAIXY HELP TO GP/E A TRUE PICTURE OF YOUR CAREER DEVEL0rl1;:KT . 



3. Write the date, teacher's name, and school on the board ancl say: 



WRITE YOUR FIRST AND LAST NAME ON THE TOP LINE. ON THE NEXT 
LINE, GIVE YOUR GRADE, AGE Al^ SEX. THEN ON THE NEXT TWO LINES 
IN THE SPACES PROVIDED WRITE YOUR TEACHER'S NAME, OUR SCHOOL, 
AND TODAY'S DATE. TODAY IS 



Provide assistance if necessary. 
4. After each student has completed this part, proceed by saying: 



NOW LOOK AT THE SECTION WIERE IT SAYS ''DIRECTIONS," AND RI'AD IT 
SILENTLY AS I READ THE DIRECTIONS ALOUD. 

DIRECTIONS: FOR EACH ITEM IN THIS INVENTORY SELECT THE WORD OR 
PHRASE THAT BEST COMPLETES THE STATEMENT, AND WRITE THE LETTER 
OF YOUR CHOICE, (a), (b), (c), or (d), ON THE LINE IN FRONT OF 
THE ITEM NUMBER. 

NaT LOOK AT THE EXAMPLE GIVEN. 

c THE NUMBER OF MONTHS IN ONE YEAR IS 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



TOELVE 
TWENTY 



SEVEN 
TEN 



THE BEST CHOICE IS TOELVE, SO TIS LETTER _^c IS WRITTEN ON 
THE LINE IN FRONT OF THE ST/.TEMR>|T. 



ARE THERE AN^' QTJE ^riGNS? (nVJSD) 
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5, Emphasize that: 



j NO QUESTION SHOULD BE LEFT UNANSWERED. FOR EACH QUESTION ONLY 

Uvic* AlNoWEi.v WUbi DSL UiiOSLN. IF A MISTAKE IS MADE IT MUSi BE 
I ERASED COMPLETELY, WHITE YOUR ANSI^R HEAVY AND CLEAR- 




Make sure that everybody understands the answering procedures u 
Then say: 




TODAY YOU ARE GOING TO ANS^^ER ITEMS NUMBER TO NUMBER J 

AFTER YOU HAVE ANST>rE^D ALL THE QUESTIONS, CLOSE YOUR BOOKLETS 
AND LEAVE THEM ON YOU^ DESKS- 



The administrator should provide the numbers in the box above 
from the segment of the inventory which is going to be conpletcd 
in that session. 



7. Then say: 

TyOU my NOl^T BEGIN WORK ON THE INVENTORY STARTING WITH ITEM' 
j NUMBER . 



Please provide the number. ... 

8. .If testing, is done in two««or more sessions, at the end of tb3 
session conclude by saying: 

THIS IS THE END OF THIS PART OF THE INVENTORY. WE WILL " 
CONTINUE WITH THE NEXT PART IN THE NEXT SESSION. TIiE TIME FOR 
THE mXT SESSION IS 



Please provide the time of the next session. 

C. Directions for Scoring 

For scoring uses the Scoring Key Form D, The inventory is made ao 
of 4 parts. Each part includes 25 items, and measures achievement g£ 
objectives implementing one of the four goals of career developmanJ: . 
Part I includes items I to 25. Part 2 includes items 26 to 50. Part 3 
includes items 51 to 75. Part 4 includes items 76 to 100. Give one 
point for each correct answer. Maximum score for each part will be 
25 points, and for the whole inventory it will be 100 points. 
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SCORING KEY 



STUDENT GROWTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY - FORM D 



Itetn 


Answer 


Item 


Answer 


\ Item 


Answer 


Item 


Answer 


1 


d 


26 


b 


[ 

51 


d 


76 


c 


2 


b 


27 


d 


52 


b 


11 


c 


3 


c 


28 


d 


53 


d 


78 


a 




a 


29 


a 


5^ 


a 


79 


d 


5 


c 


30 


a 


55 


a 


80 


c 


6 


b 


31 


d 


56 


b 


81 


a 


7 


a 


32 


b 


57 


c 


82 


d 


8 


c 


33 


b 


58 


a 


83 


b 


9 


a 


34 


a 


59 


c 


84 


d 


10 


b 


35 


c 


60 


d 


85 


d 


11 


b 


36 


d 


61 


d 


86 


b 


12 


d 


37 


a 


62 


a 


87 


a 


13 


d 


38 


d 


63 


b 


88 


c 




c 


39 


c 


64 


a 


89 


b 


15 


c 


40 


c 


65 


c 


90 


a 


16 


d 


41 


b 


66 


c 


91 


c 


17 


c 


n 


b 


67 


a 


92 


a 


18 


b 


43 


d 


68 


b 


93 


b 


19 


b 


44 


b 


69 


d 


94 


d 


20 


a 


45 


a 


70 


c 


95 


a 


21 


d 


46 


c 


71 


d 


96 


c 


22 


b 


47 


b 


72 


b 


97 


d 


23 


d 


48 


c 


73 


a 


98 


c 


24 


c 


49 


b 


74 


a 


99 


a 


25 


b 


50 


a 


75 


c 


100 


d 



Part 3 

Inventory Interpretations 

The SGACDI has been developed to assess student growth in four ai-car- 
self-realization, economic efficiency, social relationships, and civic 
responsibility. The inventory is designed to measure the extent to 
which objectives of the Hawaii Career Development Continuum have been 
achieved; and to provide information to assist counselors and teachers 
in designing new or improving existing programs to meet etndent needc* 
The inventory items have been constructed to measure achievement in 
relation to the 4 goals, 24 subgoals and implementing learner objectives 
of the Hawaii Career Development Continuum. There are 6 subgoals to 
each goal as shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 



Major Goals and Subgoals 



Goals 



Subgoals 



Economic Efficiency 



Self-Realization 



Social Relationships 



1. Acquire skills of self-appraisal* * 

2. Develop awareness and understanding 
of self. 

3. Develop understanding of decision-tnakinf: 
process. 

4. Acquire skills of decision-making, risk 
taking, value clarification, and goal 
getting. 

5. Develop understanding of the relation- 
ship between work and lifa style. 

6. Develop appreciation for individual 
differences in interests, values, 
aptitude, skills, abilities, attitudes. 

1. Develop understanding of variety of 
occupations, interrelationship of occu- 
pations, and knowledge of occupational 
classifications and job descriptions. 

2. Develop understanding that occupations 
exist for a purpose and contribute to 
the dignity of the individual. 

3. Develop appreciation for the value of 
i^rork, its contribution to society and 
the economy, and appreciate that work 
means different things to different 
people. 

4. Develop understanding that new occupa- 
tions develop in response to needs of 
society, 

5. Develop employability skills. 

6. Develop understanding of the relation- 
ship between education and work. 

1. Develop interpersonal skills. 

2. Develop understanding of social roles. 

3. Develop understanding of cooperation. 
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4. Develop understanding of community 
^•rovkcvs. 

5. Develop appreciation for flexibility 

and adaptability in social x'elationships. 

6* Develop understanding of interrelatedneiss 
of occupational roles. 

Civic Responsibility 1. Develop understanding of rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities on the Job, 
in the home, in the community. 

2. Develop understanding of ways in which 
participation in civic groups contributes 
to individual and group goals. 

3. Develop understanding of importance of 
rules in society. 

4. Develop understanding of relationships 
between responsibilities and rewards in 
work and leisure. 

5. Develop capabilities for making effec- 
tive use of resources and understand 
relation of environment to work. 

6. Develop ability to participate in 
various kinds of civic groups. 



There are four items for each subgoal. These Lems relate to the 
learner objectives for the subgoal, as shown in Table 2. Items 1 to 
24 test the achievement of the Self-Realization Subgoals. Items 26 to 
49 teDt the achievement of the Economic Efficiency Subgoals. Items 51 
to 74 test the Social Relationships Subgoals. Items 76 to 99 test 
the achievement of Civic Responsibility Subgoals. Items 25, 50, 75^ ac:d 
100 are repeated items for checking reliability. A reliability check 
can be made by comparing r^SDonses to the following items: Items 25 
and 6, 50 and 29, 75 and 59, 100 and 81. The dash marks in Table 2 
imply that there were no objectives for the corresponding items, but 
that the items were constructed according to the subgoal or the one 
single objective if available for that subgoal. 
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Table 2 



STUDENT GROWTH ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY - FOEM D 

Distributtdn of Items (I) According to • 
Goals (G), Subgoals (SG) and Objectives (0) 



r I. 


G. SG. 


0. 
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G. 


SG. 


n 
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X • 


G. 


SG. 


n 
\) • 
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X • 
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(EE) 






(SR*) 






m) 
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1 1 
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26 
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D i. 
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1 


1 

X 


/ u 




1 


1 

X 


2 


1 1 


1 


27 


9 


1 




52 




1 


1 

1. 


11 
1 1 


/, 

•H- 


X 




3 


1 1 


1 


28 


9 


1 




S3 


Q 


1 


9 

<^ 


f o 




1 
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1 1 


2 


29 


9 


•J 
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9 
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/, 


i 
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1 2 


1 


30 


9 


9 


1 

J. 




Q 


9 


1 
X 


fin 


A 

^• 




1 

X 


6 


1 2 


1 


31 


t 






S6 


3 


*> 

2 




O X 


4 


2 




7 


1 2 


1 


32 


9 








Q 


o 

£. 






4 


2 




8 


1 2 


2 




o 

£. 


9 




5R 




o 

£. 




OJ 


4 


2 




9 


1 3 


1 


"Mi 


9 


o 


1 


SO 






X 


OM- 


A'- 


Q 


1 

X 


10 


1 3 


1 


•J _i 


2 


3 


1 
J. 


fin 


3 


3 




fit; 


4 


3 




11 


1 3 


2 


36 






9 


Vl J. 


o 


Q 




OD 




o 




12 


1 3 


2 


37 


2 


3 


2 


62 


3 


3 




87 


4 


3 




13 


1 4 


1 


38 


2 


4 


1 


63 


3 


4 


1 

±. 




4 


4 


1 

X 


14 


1 4 


1 


39 


2 


A 




64 


3 


4 




89 


4 


4 




15 


1 4 


2 


40 


2 


4 




65 


3 


4 




90 


4 


4 




16 


1 4 


2 


41 


2 


4 




66 


3 


4 




91 


4 


4 




17 


1 5 


1 


42 


2 


5 


1 


67 


3 


5 


1 


92 


4 


5 


1 


[18 


1 5 


1 


43 


2 


5 


1 


68 


3 


5 


1 


93 


4 


5 




!l9 


1 5 


2 


44 


2 


5 


2 


69 


3 


5 


2 


94 


4 


5 




20 


1 5 


3 


45 


2 


5 


2 


70 


3 


5 


2 


95 


4 


5 




21 


1 6 


1 


46 


2 


6 


1 


71 


3 


6 


1 


96 


4 


6 


1 


22 


1 6 


1 


47 


2 


6 




72 


3 


6 




97 


4 


6 




23 


1 6 


2 


48 


2 


6 




73 


3 


6 




98 


4 


6 




24 


1 6 


2 


49 


2 


6 




74 


3 


6 




99 


4 


■6 




25 


1 2 


1 


50 


2 


1 




75 


3 


3 


1 


100 


4 


2 





Note. SR = Self -Realization SR'^ = Social Relationships 

EE - Economic Efficiency CR - Civic Responsibility 
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STUDEwT GRann ASSESSMENT OF CAI^ER DEVSLORjEMT INVEi^ITORY - FORIu D 



Student's Nam2_ 
Grade 



Sex: Male Ferrjale 



Teacher's Name 



Schocl 



Date 



The Student Growth Assessment of Career Development Inventory is exactly 
what the title suggests: an inventory of your growth in areas which 
contribute to career development. This is not a test- It is an 
inventory of growth in four areas which relate to career dsvelopraent: 
Self-Realization, that is, you understanding of yourself; Economic 
Efficiency, that is, your understanding of what it takes to be an 
effective producer or consumer of goods axiyi services; Social Relationships, 
that is, your ability to get along with others; and Civic. Responsibility, * 
that is, your understanding of the rights and responsibilities of yourself 
and others. The results of this inventory can help you in assessing your 
career development. Do not spend a great deal of time on any one item. 
Do not talk over the questions vrith anyone else; Unless the answer is 
what 222. think, it will not really help to give a true picture of your 
career development. 

DIRECTIONS: For each item in this inventory select the word or phrase 
that best completes the statement, and write the letter of 
your choice"(a), (b), (c), or (d)--on the line in front of 
the item number. 

Example: c 1. The number of months in one year is 

(a) seven 

(b) ten 

(c) twelve 

(d) twenty 

The best choice is twelve, so the letter £ is written on the 
line in front of the statement. 

DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO 
Do Not Write Below This LinQ 
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1 


1-25 
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25 
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Economic Efficiency 


25 
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51-75 


Social Relationships 


25 
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76-100 


Civic Responsibility 


25 
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INVENTORY F0M4 D 



Part 1 



1. To communicate effectively with different people in various 
situations and various positions it is necessary for a person 

(a) to have a loud voice 

(b) to have access to a microphone 

(c) to be acquainted with them 

(d) to have the necessary vocabulary 

?. Among the following pairs of persons, the pair who probably 
can communicate best with each other is 

(a) electrical engineer and geologist 

(b) psychologist and social worker 

(c) psychiatrist and archeologist 

(d) botanist and neurologist 

3. Among the following pairs of workers, the pair who probably 
can communicate most easily with each other in their work ia 

(a) surgeon and architect 

(b) crane operator and radio operator 

(c) zoologist and neurologist 

(d) bookkeeper and bookseller 

4. One would choose a future occupation according to existing 
opportunities and one's own 

(a) values, interests, and desired lifestyle 

, . (b) values, interests, and religious affiliation 

(c) attitude, ability, and ethnic background 

(d) racial, cultural, and religious background 

5. A person who has a liking for figures and calculation c7ould 
do well as 

(a) a machinist 

(b) a typist 

(c) a bookkeeper 

(d) a pharmacist 

6. A person who is interested in creative work would likely do 
well as 

(a) a plumber . 

(b) an architect 

(c) a doctor 

(d) an engineer 

7. A person who likes to help people with their emotional and 
personal problems would likely do well as 

(a) a social worker 

(h) a medical doctor 

(c) a librarian 

(d) a policeman/woman 
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Inventory Form D (continued) 



_c_ 8. Maximizing one's potential in daily life means 

(a) devoting yourself to many necessary and unnecessary 
things 

(b) doing many things that you both desire and do not 
desire 

(c) planning to make best use of one's talents 

(d) going throush an intense program of physical fitneos 

a 9, Once one makes a decision one should 

(a) accept the consequences even if they don't live up to 
expectations 

(b) accept the consequences only if they are desirable 

(c) place blame for the consequences on others 

(d) deny making the decision if it turns out badly 

^± 10. A person who is responsible 

(a) welcfomes taking risks 

(b) accepts the outcOTne of his or her action 
(b) saves face by denying failure 

(d) accepts only the good parts of his or her action 

J2 — 11. In any life career decision the element of chance is involved 

(a) never 

(b) always 

(c) seldom 

(d) randomly 

.A 12. One of the best reasons for choosing a career is 

(a) to be well liked 

(b) to buy a car 

(c) to get away from home 

(d) to be useful 

^ — 13. In making a career decision one of the first things to do is 

(a) check working conditions 

(b) compare opportunities 

(c) consider benefits 

(d) set goals 

1^- A personal factor which might influence the choice of a 

career yet be beyond a person's control would be 

(a) educational preparation 

(b) skill acquisition 

(c) physical limitations 

(d) emplo5mient opportunity 

,c_ 15. A person who has completed high school would be able to work 
as 

(a) an electronic technician 

(b) a computer programmer J^/I-^ 

(c) a bus driver 

(d) a nurse 
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Inventory Form D (continued) 



^ 16. A person who wants to become an engineer must have 

(a) a high school diploma with courses In mechanical 
drawing 

(b) one or two years of community college or vocational 
training 

(c) a high school diploma with courses in industrial 
arts 

(d) four or five years of college with courses in math 
and physics 

r 17. One who values power and wants to have influence over others 
would likely choose to be 

(a) a professor 

(b) a pilot 

(c) a politician 

(d) a painter 

J2 18. A person who likes to travel and change work location might 

choose to be 

(a) a dentist 

(b) an archeologist 

(c) a veterinarian 

(d) a barber 

b 19. One who enjoys working outdoors might choose to be 

(a) a plumber 

(b) a mall carrier 

(c) a janitor 

(d) a carpenter 

a 20» The one who is most likely to change lifestyles when given 
a promotion is 

(a) a diplomat 

(b) a geologist 

(c) a bus driver 

(d) a pilot 

J 21. A person with a negative self-image would most likely 

(a) be highly active in many social organizations 

(b) be highly ambitious and assertive 

(c) show more respect for self than for others 

(d) tend to blame self rather than others for mlstak'^:^ 

J2 22. People have feelings of dignity and worth 

(a) for. the same reasons 

(b) for different reasons 

(c) for no reason 

(d) for selected reasons 
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Inventory Form D (continued) 



, 23. One way to differentiate between yourself and another per.^oi? 

is to see 

(a) what things both of you can do 

(b) what things both of you cannot do 

(c) what thipQ:« both of you can and cannot do 

(d) what things one of you can do but i:ae other cas 
cannot do 

c 24. One can compare personalities of two persons best by comparUig 
their 

(a) age, race, and religion 

(b) height, weight, and size 

(c) values, abilities, and attitudes 

(d) date o£ birth, place of birth^ and income 

25o One who is interested in creative work xrould likely do r^rell 

as 

(a) a plumber 

(b) an architect 

(c) a doctor 

(d) an engineer 
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Invenfrory Form D (continued. 



Part 2 



26. Office occLv>ations include 

(a) waiter, waitress, cook, cashier 

(b) bookkeepr»r^ secretary, bill coliectcr, clerk 

(c) dancer, actor, singer, coraedisn 

(d) personal taanager, economist, engineer, statistician 

27. Fine arts and huvaanities occupations include 

(a) nurse, doctor, lawyer, pharmacist 

(b) mailman /woman ^ fireman /woman, bus driver, policeiTQan/ 
woman 

(c) machinist, carpenter, plumber, electrician 

(d) artist, poj^,t, scuiptor, musician 

28. The jobs least related to each other are 

(a) dancer, actor, singer, musician 
• (b) banker, insurance adjuster, teller, broker 

(c) house builder, road worker, heavy equipment operator-, 
electrician 

(d) archicect, artist, archeologist, astronoiner 

29. A construction worker's job is most closely related to that of 

(a) an architect 

(b) a banker 

(c) a machinist 

(d) an auto mechanic 

30. Sanitation workers probably increase their feelings of 
personal dignity because 

(a) their work is essential 

(b) the hours or work are flexible 

(c) the rate of pay is very high 

(d) their work develops physical fitness 

31. Most governors' secretaries feel pride in their work beccucrjf? 

(a) they work in plush surroundings 

(b) they meet impoi'tant people 

(c) the hours are flexible 

(d) the governor's position is important to the state 

32. The meter reader develops a feeling of worth because 

(a) the work is largely outdoors 

(b) the city's income depends partly upon the work 

(c) the hours are very flexible 

(d) the work involves some travel 

33. The long distance telephone operator develops feelingi; of 
self-satisfaction because 

(a) the hours change from time to time 

(b) the work provides service to others 

(c) the fringe benefits are extraordinary 

(d) the con-7Grsatioiis aro late vesting to ovarhear 
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Inventory From D (continued) 



a 34. The worker whose service all of us receive almost every A^y ic 

(a) mailman/'^omaii 

(b) doctor 

(c) pharmacist 

(d) bus driver 

c 35. The worker whose service is likely to be least urgently 
naeded by the community is the 
(a) bus driver 
(b ) po lie eman /woman 

(c) social worker 

(d) sanitation worker 

36. An occupation from which a person might make either a lot of 

money or very little money is 

(a) a librarian 

(b) a secretary 

(c) a professor 

(d) a singer 

a 37, If a person chooses to work for the Sai.vatioii Army or the 
Goodwill Industries, one can probably assume that money 

(a) means very little to him or her 

(b) means a great deal to him or her 

(c) is the root of all evil 

(d) has always been a problem 

d 38. New occupations emerge because 

(a) young people do not like to do old Jobs 

(b) some people are always interested in new jobs 

(c) people gee tired of doing old jobs over and over 

(d) new needs develop in the society 

c 39. The employment outlook of an occupation refers to 

(a) where workers are located 

(b) where workers /are watched from outside 

(c) future employment opportunities 

(d) whether workers can look at outside activities 

c 40. An expansion in the oil industry very likely would increase 
demand most for 

(a) industrial engineers 

(b) aeronautical engineers 

(c) petrochemical engineers 

(d) electrical engineers 

L.^ ^^1^ An expansion in the space industry very likely would increa/>(e 

the need most for 

(a) chemists 

(b) physicists 

(c) biochemists 

(d ) architects T '\i6 
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Inventory Form D (continuGcj) 



42. When many people Ripply for a particular job, the employer 

will likely pick the one having 

(a) the most education 

(b) the best job qualifications 

(c) the greatest economic need 

(d) the greatest mental ability 

d 43. The worker hardest hit by uuemployment is likely to be the 

(a) seml-skiiled worker 

(b) craftsman 

(c) profoGSional person 

(d) unskilled worker 

Jtl^^ ^ person getting an entry-level job would need to be .tbl';. 

to demonstrate 

(a) interpersonal skills 

(b) employability skills 

(c) communication skills 

(d) mathematical skills 

45. A worker most capable of entering a job requiring work with 

data would be 

(a) a statistician 

(b) an electrician 

(c) a radio oparator 

(d) a computer operator 

c 46. To be able to work as a newspaper reporter one has to study 

(a) English 

(b) philosophy 

(c) journalism 

(d) sociology 

S 47. A hotel manager woiu'ld be wise to study 

(a) civil carvice 

(b) business administration 

(c) home economics 

(d ) bookkeeping 

48. One who has studied the uses and compositions of medicines 

is called 

(a) a chemist 

(b) a dietician 

(c) a phairmaclst 

(d) a nutritionist 

J;^ 49. The person most likely to need a college degree woulo b<» 

(a) a folk singer 

(b) music professor 

(c) piano teacher 

(d) a rock musician 
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Xiiv«ntory Form D (continued) 



.§ 50, A construction woAer'g Job is most closely related to thai: of 

(a) an architect 

(b) a banker 

(c) a machinist 

(d) an auto mechanic 
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Inventory Form D (contiiiuad) 



Part 3 



51. A good employer-employee relationship would be one based oa 

(a) impersonal interaction 

(b) tmitual non-interaction 

(c) completely formal interaction 

(d) personal interaction 

52. In order to. keep a friend, it is important to be 

• (a) impulsive 

(b) understanding 

(c) dominant 

(d) secretive 

53. If one cannot get from others what one needs, the best thing 
to do is 

(a) to demand it from people 

(b) to take it from people by force 

(c) to steal it from people if necessary 

(d) to remain patient and calm 

54. In all job interviews it is important to have good 

(a) social skills 

(b) computation skills 

(c) rcechanical skills 

(d) psychomotor skills 

55. A social role which is important to most high school seniors 
is that of 

(a) student 

(b) child 

(c) employee 

(d) athlete 

56. The way a person behaves at any particular time depends largely 
on 

(a) the time of year 

(b) the group you are in 

(c) the talents you have 

(d) the place you are born 

57. A person's behavior is determined largely by others when the 
person 

(a) rides a bicycle 

(b) becomes a pilot 

(c) joins a club 

(d) watches T.V. 

58. A person has an expected way to behave if tha person 

(a) joins the basketball team 

(b) goes swimming alone 

(c) watches T,V, 

(d) does homework ^-'t^^rj 
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59. Participating in a group activity means working 

(a) independently 

(b ) compe t it ive ly 

(c) cooperatively 

(d) impersonally 

60. Participating in a group activity requires 

(a) following your own rules 

(b) helping others if one feels like it 

(c) avoiding being dependent on others 

(d) following the rules of the group 

61. In any group situation it is imporJrant for the members to 

(a) try to get recognition 

(b) do the tasks alone 

(c) ignore the rules 

(d) be willing to give and take 

62. When a team cooperates on a project, the result is most 
likely to be 

(a) creative and innovative 

(b) conventional and correct 

(c) limited and conforming 

(d) traditional and sterile 

G3. A policeman needs to be above average in 

(a) verbal aptitude 

(b) interpersonal skills • 

(c) computation skills 

(d) spatial aptitude 

64. Pulillc service occupations include 

(a) fireman/woman, policeman/wcman, bus driver, mailman/ 
woman 

(b) banker, broker, barber, baker 

(c) nurse, doctor, lawyer, engineer 

(d) stenographer, stockbroker, file clerk, typist 

65 • The fireman/woman needs to be above average in 

(a) verbal aptitude 

(b) spatial ability 

(c) physical agility 

(d) interpersonal skills 

66. The sanitation worker needs to be above average in 

(a) finger dexterity 

(b) verbal aptitude 

(c) physical strength 

(d) quantitative aptitude 
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Inventory Form D (continued) 



a 67. Where the rules of a game are changed, it is most important 
for the players to 

(a) play by the new rules 

(b) memorize the new rules 

(c) forget the old rules 

(d) try to regain the old rules 

b 68. The expected behavior of a person would change most from 

(a) one high school to another high school 

(b) kindergarten to junior high school 

(c) one job to another related job 

(d) one city to another city 

d 69. A person who has many roles is likely to become more 

(a) rigid 

(b) disoriented 

(c) unstable 

(d) flexible 

c 70. A person who belongs to many social groups is likely to 
become more 

(a) intelligent 

(b) stable 

(c) adaptable 

(d) efficient 

d 71. One value from being in a group is that members 

(a) have interpersonal competition 

(b) do things alone 

(c) have control over each other 

(d) appreciate contributions of others 

b 72. Being a member of a group makes one have a feeling of 

(a) disorientation 

(b) belonging 

(c) frustration 

(d) enthusiasm 

a 73. Being a member of a group will likely give you 

(a) an insight into your abilities 

(b) a relief from working 

(c) a false sense of security 

(d) a feeling of dependency 

s 74, One of the benefits of belonging to a school club is that it 

(a) contributes to social skills 

(b) helps meet financial needs 

(c) develops physical skills 

(d) develops independence 
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Inventory Form D (continueu) 



c 75. To participate effectively in a group activity, one tnust 

work 

(a) independently 

(b) competitively 

(c) cooperatively 

(d) impersonally 
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Inventory Form D (continued) 
Part 4 



76, Of the following, the one which is not a civic group is 

(a) Lion's Club 

(b) Life of the Land 

(c) Board of Regents 

(d) League of the Women Voters 

77, When you accept a job, you commit yourself to certain 

(a) rights 

(b) privileges 

(c) responsibilities 

(d) rewards 

78, One who often fails to fulfill his or her job responsibilitiei: 
will likely be regarded by others as 

(a) unreliable 

(b) careless 

(c) forgetful 

(d) lax 

79, One should complete one's job assignment 

(a) only if the pay is good 

(b) only if the work load is not heavy 

(c) only if one enjoys it 

(d) even if the working conditions are poor 

80, The purpose of having a labor union is 

(a) to keep laborers under surveillance 

(b) to increase companies' profits 

(c) to protect the rights of the workers 

(d) to fight organized crime 

81, A civic action group is often for the purpose of 

(a) promoting the legal interests of certain groups 

(b) organizing individuals against society 

(c) disrupting the normal process of social activities 

(d) aiding the exploitation of one group by another 

82, A civic organization gives one an opportunity to 

(a) lose one's civil liberties 

(b) disrupt the process of social movements 

(c) become disassociated from the community 

(d) contribute to community improvement 



83, 



The members participating in a civic group most likely will 

(a) work for individual goals 

(b) share common goals 

(c) have different goals 

(d) not be concerned about goals 
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84. When parliamentary procedures are followed to conduct a union 
meeting, a motion should be voted on 

(a) only if it has been tabled 

(b) without being seconded 

(c) only if It has a third 

(d) only if it has been seconded 

85. A civic group works best when it is based on a system of 

(a) communication, coordination, intercompetition 

(b) concealment, coordination, mutual opposition 

(c) coordination, concealment, cooperation 

(d) communication, coordination, cooperation 

86 • A civic group is least likely to provide 

(a) a system of hierarchy 

(b) a system cf competition 

(c) a mutual decision-making process 

(d) a system of communication 

87. Disputes between labor and management over wages are best 
settled by 

(a) negotiations between both groups 

(b) negotiations by management 

(c) declaration by the workers 

(d) work slowdown by labor 

88. Social security contributions are withheld from ragGS to 

(a) support the government 

(b) contribute to the community 

(c) help support retired people 

(d) help support employment agencies 

89. To support oneself and one's family, one needs to be skilled i 

(a) communicating with others 

(b) managing money 

(c) applying for credit 

(d) buying antiques and artwork 

90. One advantage of being self employed is that a person most 
likely will have 

(a) more freedom 

(b) more security 

(c) more stability 

(d) more traveling 

91. The best way to keep a balanced budget is to 

(a) make more money 

(b) declare bankruptcy 

(c) plan expenditures in advance 

(d) buy only on installment 
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92. Conservation of resources refers to 

(a) controlled use of resources 

(b) concentrating resources in heavy industries 

(c) producing the most goods 

(d) using resources to meet human needs 

93. The worker who will be least affected by an energy crisis is 

(a) an air pilot 

(b) an architect 

(c) a truck driver 

(d) an electrician 

94. A worker whose occupation will likely be most affected by an 
energy crisis is 

(a) an astronomer 

(b) a surveyor 

(c) a tool designer 

(d) a bus driver 

95. The study of the relationships between living organisms and 
their environment is called 

(a) ecology 

(b) zoology 

(c) sociology 

(d) geology 

96. Team efforts often 

(a) hinder task completion 

(b) create conflicts among team members 

(c) facilitate task completion 

(d) result in wasteful use of resources 

97. Keeping the environment clean can be achievad bes t through 
the efforts of 

(a) sanitation workers only 

(b) all people with motor vehicles 

(c) sanitation workers and people with vehicles 

(d) every person in the country 

98. Preventive medicine requires the team efforts of 

(a) doctor, zoologist, and medical secretary 

(b) doctor, nurse, and receptionist 

(c) doctor, biochemist, and x-ray technician 

(d) pharmacist, psychologist, and patient 

99. In order to achieve goals for the common good, it is important 
for people to 

(a) work together cooperatively 

(b) work on tasks competitively 

(c) work on tasks independently 

(d) work together conservatively 
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Inventory Form D (continued) 



d 100. A civic organization is usually for the purpose of 

(a) exploitation of one group by another group 

(b) disrupting the normal process of social activities 

(c) organizing individuals against society 

(d) promoting the legal rights of certain groups 
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